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The Individualizing Duty of the 
Library* 


Dr George E. Vincent, University of Chicago 


If you insist upon inviting a college 
professor -to address you, you must 
bear with fortitude the consequences. 
When that professor adds to his crimes 
by being a sociologist, you must sum- 
mon additional stoicism. Let me frankly 
own that I am going to philosophize a 
little about our national life and about 
the relation of your work to this vast 
on-flowing stream of human effort, co- 
operation, and conflict, with its turmoil 
of material pursuits, its seeming chaos 
of thought, feeling and aspiration. 

While a guest of Mr Carnegie in 
1886, Matthew Arnold wrote to one of 
his friends in England: 

You should 


read Carnegie’s book, ‘Tri- 


umphant democracy. The facts he has col- , 


lected as to the material progress of the 
country are valuable, and I am told the book 
is having a great sale, being translated into 
French and German, etc. He and _ most 
Americans are simply not aware that nothing 
in the book touches the capital defect of life 
over here; namely, that, compared with life 
in England, it is so uninteresting, so with- 
out savor and without depth. Do they think 
to prove that it must have savor and depth 
by pointing to the number of public libraries, 
schools and places of worship? 


Again from St Louis, Mr Arnold 
wrote to his daughter: 


But St Louis interests me very much; 
it is very dirty, certainly, and in the build- 
ings there is the want of anything beautiful 
which in all American towns depresses me, 
but it is an old place, and a mixed place, 
and it looks like both of these, and escapes 
the profound Gemeinheit of the ordinary 
American city thereby. 





*Read before Illinois 
Galesburg, Oct. 13, 1908. 
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These quotations are typical of Mr 
Arnold’s attitude toward us. He found 
us, to be quite candid, uninteresting, be- 
cause we were so depressingly alike. 
To be interesting is at least to be dif- 
ferent. No wonder we were hurt by 
Mr Arnold’s criticism. We had always 
regarded ourselves as so different from 
the old world as to be by virtue of that 
fact of great significance to our visit- 
ors from abroad. To be-sure, Mr Ar- 
nold did find us different from English- 
men, but this alone did not commend 
us to him. Our chief fault was that 
we were not different from each other. 
Foreigners have with more or less tact 
and urbanity been saying something of 
this sort ever since the days of De- 
Toqueville, who feared that democracy 
would result in a dead level of knowl- 
edge afid task. Mr Bryce in his “Amer- 
ican Commonwealth” devotes a chap- 
ter to the uniformity of American life. 
In natural conditions, in institutions, in 
our towns, in our persons, we are de- 
clared to display more uniformity if 
not monotony than any other nation 
of the world. Prof. Miinsterberg in 
his recent volume, the Americans, harps 
upon this same string: 

Americans ape one another as the officers 
of an army and not merely in uniform, but 
in the adjustment of all their habits and 
desires, until the comradeship becomes ster- 
ile uniformity. 

In another paragraph the same au- 
thor adds: 

The uniforming of fashions, the widespread 
distribution of newspapers and magazines, 
the great political parties, and the intense 
national patriotism all work toward the one 


end—that from Maine to California the Amer- 
ican is very much the same sort of man, and 
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feels himself, in contrast with a foreigner, 
to be merely an American. 

Last year a French journalist made 
a tour of the United States and wrote 
a series of letters for a New York jour- 
nal. In one of these letters headed the 
Standardizing of America this French- 
man cleverly elaborates the analogy be- 
tween our machines and all the activi- 
ties of our national life. American ma- 
chinery, he points out, is distinguished 
from that of the continent and England 
by the fact that it is made up of in- 
terchangeable parts of a uniform pat- 
tern, so that each American machine is 
but an assemblage of such units. 

This American machine method, the 
journalist declares, extends itself to all 
the institutions of American life. Every- 
thing tends to become standardized, i 
turned out in interchangeable units. 
The newspapers are ,stereotyped, uni- 
form fashions are quickly distributed, 
phrases are struck off and supplied to 
all citizens, art is a wholesale business, 
education is put up in interchangeable 
units, or transferable credits and labeled 
with standardized degrees. The forms 
of government, too, this clever Gaul 
affirms, are distributed in this same me- 
chanical, interchangeable and _ stand- 
ardized fashion. Like every analogy, 
the figure is easily pressed too far. 
Unfortunately, some of the ‘‘standard- 
izing” has by no means reached a point 
greatly to be desired. But this is a 
striking way of emphasizing the alleged 
uniformity of American activity and 
thought, what Prof. Giddings terms 
national like-mindedness. 

It would be easy to show that Amer- 
ica shares with other countries some 
of the defects inherent in modern life. 
Mr Arnold was unsparing in his criti- 
cisms of Philistinism and other’ un- 
lovely things in his own England. Sen- 
sitive souls everywhere are depressed 
by the blighting spread of universal 
information. Mr Spender in his recent 


volume, the Comments of Bagshot, puts 
this paragraph into the mouth of his 
imaginary friend: 


The fool hath his eyes on the ends of the 
earth. But so has the modern man with the 
modern newspaper. What subtle effect, I 
wonder, has this daily diffusion of conscious- 
ness through cable and telegraph upon the 
mind of the race? This incessant hitching- 
on and hitching-off leads to a kind of in- 
tellectual short- windedness. The thinking ca- 
pacity of man remains constant, so far as 
one can discover, while the demands upon 
it multiply indefinitely. His mind is daily 
divided between a hundred imperfect images, 
none of which can be even approximately 
realized. Mental culture reverses the process 
of agriculture, and passes from the intensive 
to the extensive, going to seed over a wider 
and wider area, regardless of the fertility or 
infertility of ‘the soil. Hence the sharp, 
shallow, inconsecutive modern intelligence, 
which prefers the article to the book, the 
paragraph to the article, and eventually, the 
headline to the paragraph. 


Let us in all candor own to much 
truth in the charge that American life 
is uniform even to monotony. This is 
a source of strength, an all-essential 
phase of our national growth. Every 
society is confronted by this paradox; 
it must be a unit of stability, it must 
be diversified for progress. Without 
fundamental unanimity of feeling a 
great national group is in danger of 
provincialism, sectional antagonisms and 
even dissolution, but without variation 
and differences it stagnates and fails to 
adapt itself to changing conditions. 
While it is true that these two proc- 
esses are mutually dependent, the unity 
must be achieved at all hazards. We 
can see that in the early stages of our 
national life this problem of like-mind- 
edness seemed well-nigh hopeless. If it 
was hard to maintain codperation among 
the Atlantic states, how was govern- 
mental and social unity to be secured 
throughout the Apalachians, and thence 
successively over the Northwest terri- 
tory, the Louisiana purchase and _ the 
Oregon country? Little wonder that the 
early statesmen questioned whether the 
latter area should be allowed congres- 
sional representation! Would not the 
terms of congressmen expire before they 
could reach Washington, and would 
they not themselves bring the news of 
their own election? And when after 
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i840 foreigners poured into the country 
in increasing numbers, did not the prob- 
lem of national unity seem still more 
perplexing? The achievement, then, is 
one of the marvels of social evolution. 
To hold 80,000,000 people, a third of 
them of diverse national traditions, 
scattered over 3,000,000 square miles of 
territory, in fundamental unity without 
armed force has no parallel in all 
human history. 

How has this result been achieved? 
What are the forces which have created 
this like-mindedness, a like-mindedness 
which in many respects seems to grow 
more striking as years go on? _Some 
of the inflyences are obvious and need 
hardly more than be mentioned. Our 
political institutions are of the inter- 
changeable unit type. Territories are 
turned into states and’ forins of govern- 
ment modeled on those of the older 
commonwealths are set up. Beneath 
superficial variations is a_ practically 
uniform substratum of principles and 
practices. 

Educational institutions tend by their 
interchange of influence to uniformity 
of pattern. The public schools through 
the organization of teachers rather than 
through centralized governmental con- 
trol show less and less variation from 
certain established forms. Conscious 
attempts are made to bring secondary 
and higher education into harmony with 
uniform requirements and to standard- 
ize academic degrees into some sort of 
equivalence. Church organizations are 
for the most part national in character, 
and hence exert influence throughout 
the whole country. Each organization 
within itself by interchange of informa- 
tion and ideas tends toward uniform- 
ity, while many of the great ecclesias- 
tical groups influence each other and 
approach common: beliefs, ideals and 
forms of worship. The organizations 
of national political parties are effective 
instruments of unity. By committees, 
literature, oratory and the party press 
these organizations create like-minded- 


ness in millions of men scattered from 
sea to sea. 

The press is not only an agency by 
which many social organizations achieve 
their ends, but in itself by the diffusion 
of informaticn and suggestion is of al- 
most incalculable power. It pours this 
steady stream of suggestion into mill- 
ions of minds, it provides topics for’ 
daily talk, it enlarges if it does not en- 
rich the consciousness of men. The 
tendency of the press is on the whole 
toward uniformity. The news-gather- 
ing agencies, the syndicate system, the 
plate-making concerns all tend to dif- 
fuse widely essentially the same infor- 
mation. 

The lyceum platform yielding to the 
vaudeville stage—and not always dis- 
tinguishable from it—keeps scores of 
nationally known, popular speakers on 
circuits of the country. The imitation 
of successful lecturers by aspirants for 
lyceum fame tends to a uniformity in 
subject matter, patriotic statistics, hu- 
morous stories, pathetic anecdotes and 
soul-stirring apostrophes to the Stars 
and Stripes, as well as highly ethical 
appeals for preserving the simplicity 
and beauty of domestic life. The the- 
ater is a powerful agency of sugges- 
tion. The theater circuits are even 
more economical and effective organiza- 
tions than any system of traveling libra- 
ries. By means of this theater syndi- 
cate the same plays are presented in a 
given season over wide areas and their 
lessons and suggestions made a part for 
good or ill of the lives of millions of 
Americans. The ceaseless travel and 
the widespread commercial _ inter- 
course which bind all parts of the coun- 
try together play an important role 
through the interweaving of personali- 
ties in preserving and deepening the 
social unity and the uniformity of the 
nation. The irresistible spread of fash- 
ions in houses, clothes, amusements, lit- 
erature, philosophy and even morals 
must not be left out of the account. 
The means of communication now 
available fill the land with urbanized 
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suggestions. The despairing clothier 
who has speculated disastrously on the 
probability of a fashion is no longer 
able to find in the remotest rural ham- 
let an unsophisticated purchasing pub- 
lic for his marooned stock. 

Is the library system quite exempt 
from this blight and blessing of uni- 
formity? There are cynical people who 
see in your work only another ingenious 
agency for making Americans more like 
each other. A ready-made library build- 
ing of a standardized pattern may now 
be had on short notice from the Car- 
negie library works. The building is 
stocked with a standardized library or- 
dered from the A. L. A. catalog and 
printed library cards are ordered from 
Washington. Popular current books 
may be purchased by all libraries almost 
simultaneously. There are the same 
children’s rooms and the same refer- 
ence rooms, and the same picture bulle- 
tin boards, and the same list of new 
books, and the same reading lists on 
the same current topics from the Pan- 
ama canal to the present outbreak in 
eastern Europe. But this is manifestly 
a caricature and you: are already bris- 
tling with resentment, sure as each one 
of you is that the library under your 
charge is absolutely unique, unmatched 
and unduplicated among the 143 libra- 
ries of your state. 

The library is no independent force 
let down from above to uplift society. 
It is itself a social institution and hence 
molded by social forces. Trustees and 
librarians cannot wholly escape the 
conventionalizing tendencies of the age. 
All educational agencies are subject to 
similar influences. Even if those in 
control could be isolated from the cur- 
rents of the national life, such separa- 
tion would be disastrous. Leadership 
in a democracy does not mean detach- 
ment from the common life but con- 
sciousness of it on the one hand and 
vision to see its larger meaning and 
possibilities on the other. The function 
of all educational institutions in a 
democracy is twofold: To put the 


knowledge, skill and idealism of the 
few at the service of all; i e, to raise 
the general level of knowledge, taste 
and aspiration, and on the other hand 
to discover the exceptional few to offer 
them opportunity for development and 
thus to insure adequate leadership and 
ultimate readjustment on a higher plane. 
In looking to the future Mr Bryce holds 
out this well-restrained hope: 

When one sees millions of people thinking 
the same thoughts and reading the same 
books, and perceives that as the multitude 
grows, its influence becomes always stronger, 
it is hard to imagine how new points of re- 
pulsion and contrast are to arise, new di- 
versities of sentiment and doctrine to be 
developed. Nevertheless, there is reason to 
believe that as the intellectual proficiency and 
speculative play of mind which are now con- 
fined to a comparatively small class, become 
more generally ‘diffused, as the pressure of 
effort toward material success is relaxed, as 
the number of men devoted to science, art, 
and learning increases, so will the dominance 
of what may be called the business mind 
decline, and with a richer variety of knowl- 
edge, tastes, and pursuits, there will come 
also a larger crop of marked individualities 
and of divergent intellectual types. 

This was written 20 years ago; there 
are some signs that this prediction is 
coming true, although these are often 
hard to distinguish amid the seeming 
spread of ever greater uniformity. The 
problem which confronts our society is 
to foster individuality, to differentiate, 
as Mr Spencer was so fond of saying, 
as well as to integrate our common life. 
In this vast task the library has a share 
and a responsibility. It has already 
begun to recognize this and to adapt 
itself to the demand. 

One of the assertions of our critics 
is that American communities are de- 
pressingly like each other, that our 
towns and cities are made upon a sin- 
gle pattern, and that far from beautiful. 
One of the charms of life in England 
or on the Continent is ithe individuality 
of local communities. Especially is this 
true of older places which have not 
been created by the modern factory and 
the railway. At first thought it seems 
a little baffling to attempt to differen- 
tiate in any marked way Bloomington 
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from Galesburg, or Decatur from Dan- 
ville, to say nothing of making a sharp 
contrast between Arcola and Tuscola 
or Chenoa and Eureka. To be sure, to 
the people who live in these places there 
are patent differences, but to the for- 
eigner these towns and cities are very 
Chinaman for uniformity. And _ yet. 
each one of these centers has its local 
history; in each place there are mate- 
rials which might be collected for the 
social museum which ought to be a 
part of every library. Much of this 
material perhaps should be sent to 
some central or state museum, but for 
the time being at least the library might 
well be the agency for discovering and 
assembling newspapers, maps, records, 
prints, utensils, furniture and other rec- 
ords and souvenirs of the past which 
have been so painstakingly sought and 
installed in European museums like 
those of Nuremberg and Zurich. There 
are many old settlers whose remin- 
iscences might be put in typewritten 
form and bound for the historical col- 
lection of the local library. Such col- 
lections and museums would be of spe- 
cial value in connection with school 
work, and would help to deepen in the 
children of each community that sense 
of connection with the past which 
should play so iarge a part in true in- 
telligence and in rational loyalty. Then, 
too, the library may render service in 
throwing light upon the industrial spe- 
cialization of a town or city. The 
Grand Rapids library with its collection 
of books on furniture, its exhibitions of 
designs, etc., not only renders important 
aid to the city’s leading industry but 
invests this with dignity and shows its 
connections with the evolution of hu- 
man taste and skill. The Wilkes-Barré 
public library, with its large collection 
on the coal mining industry, helps in 
a similar fashion to show the develop- 
ment of mining technique and the place 
of the industry in the life of the coun- 
try and the world. All the undertak- 
ings of this kind deepen a sense of 
community significance and foster a 
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legitimate local pride in something 
which distinguishes the community from 
others, even though this be only on the 
industrial or commercial -plane. 

It should be the aim of the library 
not only to differentiate its community 
from others, but it should recognize 


the groups of its own public. We are - 


likely to be misled by the term “general 
public.” It is in the vaguest sense that 
we constitute a ‘general public.” On 
analysis this “public” falls apart into 
many publics of different economic con- 
ditions, occupations, interests and aims. 
The library has long since ceased to 
regard its public as a unity and has 
recognized the peculiar needs of differ- 
ent groups. Efforts during the last few 
years to be of service to the industrial 
population are significant. The useful 
art rooms filled with technical books 
in such libraries as those of Cincinnati, 
Springfield, Mass., Washington, Wil- 
mington and Grand Rapids have been 
eagerly used by men engaged in indus- 
trial pursuits. It is natural that in a 
country like ours, early attempts at dif- 
ferentiation should be made in_ this 
field. Other nations have recognized 
the need of systematic technical educa- 
tion long before we had it pressed upon 
our attention. We can no longer de- 
pend for success in competition upon 
mere wealth of natural resources, na- 
tive alertness and ambition; we must 
consciously raise the level of training 
and skill and we must develop in the 
future by systematic processes leaders 
in the field of invention. But the Ful- 
tons, Whitneys, Fields, Morses, McCor- 
micks and Edisons of the future will 
not all be trained by our technical 
schools, and the libraries by their open 
shelves of books on useful arts may be 
fortunate enough to discover and stim- 
ulate to growth and service many 
unique and important individuals. 

It is gratifying to know that the 
American prejudice against recognizing 
foreign languages is dying out. The 
uniforming tendencies of the age make 
it certain that the native born of for- 
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eign parents are in little danger of es- 
caping English speech, but the parents 
themselves should not be neglected. It 
is a satisfaction to learn of the collec- 
tions of books in foreign languages in 
such libraries as those of the Calumet 
and Hecla company, Minneapolis, Grand 
Rapids and many others. Here is use- 
ful adaptation to existing conditions 
and an opportunity for men and women 
to follow their bent, to gratify their in- 
terests, to be themselves. 

The children’s room is so thoroughly 
established an institution that we can 
hardly realize that it is a creation of 
the last few years. The relation of the 
children’s room to the work of the 
school, to truancy, to juvenile delin- 
quency, to the home, need not detain 
us here. The value of this children’s 
work for differentiation is obvious. 
Here is opportunity for suggestion, for 
adaptation to individual need and_ for 
the development of a normal, sane, 
child-consciousness, which has its part 
to pay in the general life of the com- 
munity. The library has long been 
meeting the demands of women’s clubs 
and other literary organizations. Many 
libraries make it a point to prepare bib- 
liographies based upon the programs of 
these clubs. If it be true, as one libra- 
rian reports, that owing to the growing 
custom of engaging lecturers the prepa- 
ration of papers by club members is 
falling off the tendency is possibly to 
be deplored. Here is a substitution of 
the interchangeable uniform lecture sys- 
tem for the individual differentiation of 
club members. True, these original pa- 
pers are often hard to bear, but in this 
process of preparation a few women of 
exceptional ability may discover them- 
selves and make enduring contributions 
to their times. It may be a high price 
to pay in weariness, but who can _ be 
sure it is not worth the price? 

There are many other activities of 
the modern library which tend both to 
the general diffusion of the same ideas, 
and to the discovery and_ fostering 
of individual aptitude. Lectures, ex- 
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hibitions, special reading lists, museum 
exhibitions, all serve the double purpose 
and should be set down to the credit 
of the library. 

- But after all, the most important dit- 
ferentiation is that of individuals. In 
one sense, as has been hinted, the de- 
fense of education in a democracy may 
be based upon the increased probability 
of thereby discovering exceptional in- 
dividuals for leadership in many de- 
partments of thought, taste and activity. 
The endowment of a great university 
would not be wasted if it could be 
counted upon in each decade to discover 
and to train one really great personal- 
itv. So all the libraries of this state 
would be paying social investments if 
they could be depended upon to find in 
town or city every Io years some genius 
or prophet’ who might otherwise have 
lived and died in obscurity or played 
a part on a lower plane than his abili- 
ties entitled him to occupy. 

It is worth the while of the library 
to study, so far as this is possible, the 
individual needs of those who frequent 
it, and wherever anyone of special abil- 
ity or aptitude appears, to do all that 
the resurces of personal sympathy and 
of the library permit, to give scope and 
opportunity to this struggling person- 
ality. Just here the immense service 
of a central library appears. In New 
York state, for example, if in a coun- 
try town, some person finds an in- 
terest and seeks to develop it far be- 
yond the resources of the local library, 
it is possible to bring from the shelves 
of the State library in Albany expen- 
sive volumes and to put these at the 
service of the ambitious — student. 
There is something inspiring in the 
thought of vast resources of this kind 
mobilized so easily and delivered at any 
point in the commonwealth! 

Unfortunately, there is no machinery 
by which this personal differentiation 
can be automatically secured. There 
can be no special room for geniuses; 
no bulletin board can be guaranteed 
to discover exceptional aptitude and 
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power; no reading list will unerringly 
find its way to the few inventors, poets 
or prophets; no exhibition can be 
counted upon to stimulate the imagina- 
tion of the exceptional person and help 
him to “find himself.” But all these 
and other devices play their part, and 
an important part in the process of 
search -and discovery. They all in- 
crease the probability of success, and 
most of these modern activities of the 
library are to be heartily welcomed, not 
only because they contribute to indi- 
vidual happiness, raise the general plane 
of intelligence and culture, make for 
social stability and contentment, but be- 
cause they also render more thorough 
and searching the quest for exceptional 
men and women. The ultimate hope 
of the library, however, as of the school 
and college, is in the personality of 
those who administer it. Insight, sym- 
pathy, resourcefulness, persistency, un- 
selfishness, these are the qualities which 
enable the librarian not only to serve 
that great impersonal thing we call the 
public, but to study the individual's 
need, and by friendly counsel and _per- 
sistent aid to help individuals to realize 
their own peculiar possibilities, to be 
themselves, to lead richer, more inter- 
esting lives, and to put their powers 
at the service of their fellows. It is, T 
know, an intangible task, and yet all 
the great things of life, the finer arts 
rely not upon mechanism but upon per- 
sonality. There can be no substitution 
for individual work. 

It must not be forgotten that by 
whatever name we may call a society, 
leadership is essential to progress. To 
the few exceptional men and women 
of each generation are intrusted the 
destinies of their fellows. National 
greatness lies in finding and fostering 
the few and making their gifts, achieve- 
ments and ideals the common _posses- 
sions of the many. 

“A people is but the attempt of many 

To rise to the completer life of one; 

And those who live as models for the 
mass 

Are singly of more value than they all.” 
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The Story of One Medical Library* 
Carl E. Black, A. M., M. D., Jacksonville, Ill. 


The practical question which con- 
fronts all of us, and especially those 
who have become busy in the actual 
work of every-day practice, is how to 
find the necessary time to keep abreast 
of the times and apply the progress 
contained in the current journals to the 
needs of every-day practice. How do 
the new things in etiology, pathology, 
diagnosis and treatment get before the 
members of the profession? Medical 
progress begins with the experiments, 
observations and deductions of individ- 
uals. These, with their practical sugges- 
tions, are usually first presented to some 
medical society. They next appear in 
the transactions of such society and in 
the medical journals. Here they are 
discussed by the medical profession at 
large, and if they are worthy they live 
and shortly find their way into medical 
books. He who depends on medical 
books will always be a little behind the 
one who depends on the current medical 
literature. He may be safer from try- 
ing unproved theories, but will miss the 
initial inspiration of progress and will 
be delayed in accepting many a new 
method of diagnosis or plan of treat- 
ment. 

One of the most pressing questions is 
how to make the great mass of journal 
literature coming to our desks available 
for daily use. The man in active prac- 
tice cannot read every article which he 
may need and articles which may seem 
uninteresting and useless today may be- 
come a pressing need in a month or a 
year. Books and journals are the most 
important instruments in the armamen- 
tarium of any physician, either general 
practitioner or specialist. They are 
among the most important stones in the 
foundation upon which we build our 
structure of professional progress and 
future success. If this is true, and I do 
not believe it can be successfully contro- 


*Read before the American Medical Library 
Association, June, 1908. 
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verted, then the practical every-day 
question: is, how can we get the most 
use out of our current medical liter- 
ature? Anyone who frequently visits 
the offices of other physicians, as has 
long been my privilege to do, will be 
struck with two facts. The average 
physician subscribes for comparatively 
few medical journals, and those jour- 
nals which are taken are scanned when 
received and then thrown in a corner or 
piled in a closet in the utmost disorder 
to be of no further use excepting for 
fire lighting. A few physicians put 
them on shelves in sightly bindings, but 
their substance is still far from accessi- 
ble. This certainly is not as it should 
be. These journals contain all that 
there is of medical progress. When one 
writes a thesis or a treatise on a given 
subject he searches the current literature 
for the progress of that subject, and, 
therefore, when one wishes to apply ta 
a case the most approved, modern and 
up-to-date treatment he should have 
some plan by which he can conveniently, 
expeditiously and thoroughly consult the 
most recent current medical literature. 

It is an anomalous situation, that medi- 
cine, one of the most progressive 
branches of knowledge, has no conve- 
nient classified and cumulative index to 
its current literature. The Jndex Medi- 
cus answers the needs of the research 
library, but is too cumbersome for the 
busy practitioner and lacks the cumu- 
lative feature. It is necessarily 6 to 12 
months behind, for which period the 
number or volume index of the journals 
must be used. If one wishes to consult 
the literature of a given subject, say, for 
10 years, it would be necessary to consult 
the Io annual indexes and the 120 
monthly numbers of the Judex Medicus 
in order to secure the references de- 
sired. Such a plan is plainly imprac- 
ticable for the busy practitioner. 

In giving up general practice and de- 
voting myself to surgery, consultations 
with other physicians greatly increased. 
These were not always surgical and 


made an increasing demand for some 
means of immediate reference to the 
most recent literature along various 
lines. Living in a city of about 20,000 
inhabitants, I was dependent on my 
own library. My necessities in this re- 
gard were not different from those of 
hundreds of others and innumerable de- 
vices have been tried in order to keep 
in touch with the current medical liter- 
ature which one has on his own shelves. 

These considerations led me to under- 
take indexing such articles as I thougit 
might be needed for future reference. 
Several plans were tried, until finally, 
about 12 years ago, a copy of Dewey’s 
decimal classification and relative index 
was obtained, which gave me an index 
and classification well adapted to needs 
of ready reference. I was subscribing 
for 10 or 12 of the best journals and 
for nearly Io years I made a card index 
to all the original articles and clinical 
notes according to the Dewey classifica- 
tion, as I found by experience that it 
was impossible to select those I would 
require. As my time became more oc- 
cupied it was necessary to employ some- 
one to do this work and for the last 
two or three years it was done entirely 
by a trained nurse quite satisfactorily. 

Finally so many colleagues became 
interested that I proposed to give my 
card index, which had now accumu- 
lated about 75,000 references, if the so- 
ciety would employ a trained librarian 
and continue the work. It was decided 
to undertake to apply the plan for the 
whole profession of my community. 
Our local society had already, through 
the efforts of those interested in medical 
literature, accumulated 2000 v. of books; 
although most of them were old. Inci- 
dentally it may be said that a medical 
library is one of the most potent forces 
for maintaining the permanent stability 
of a medical society. Our collection of 
books and journals was real, tangible 
property, to which we now proposed to 
give an earning value. Our medical li- 
brary already had a home in the public 
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library building, and the librarian of 
the public library gave us invaluable as- 
sistance in carrying on and improving 
the work. We also had the good-will 
and support of the board of directors 
of the public library, of which I had 
been a member for a number of years. 
Our society being in no position finan- 
cially to undertake this work, we se- 
cured authority for members, who 
would subscribe a fund, to take charge 
of the improvement of tlie library. We 
had an attorney draw up a contract, ex- 
plaining to him carefully that we wanted 
one on which we could base other con- 
tracts. The contract read as follows: 
We, the undersigned, members of the Mor- 
gan County (Illinois) Medical Society, in con- 
sideration of the improved facilities to accrue 
to each of us upon the completion of the work 
hereafter mentioned, severally promise to pay 
to the librarian of said society, each month, 
for a period of 24 months from this date, the 
several amounts, by each of us set opposite 
our signatures below, for the purpose of hav- 
ing the library of said society properly cata- 
loged, analyzed and built up; it being under- 
stood that we shall, through the said librarian, 
within the limits of the by-laws of said society, 
exercise exclusive control of the methods of 
doing said work, and of expending the fund 
hereby created, such control to be directed 
by the vote of a majority of said subscribers. 
In December, 1905, the necessary 
$1800, or $900 per year, having been 
pledged, the new work was begun on 
Jan. 1, 1906. A graduate librarian was 
employed for a two-year period. About 
two months of study and instruction 
were required to give her sufficient 
knowledge of medicine to enable her to 
begin the actual work, and during the 
first year it was necessary to carefully 
review every subject classified. We in- 
dexed and cataloged our medical books. 
We subscribed for 20 medical journals 
and the original articles and _ clinical 
notes in each of these was indexed. A 
telephone service was installed and mem- 
bers were urged to seek the library for 
references on any or all medical sub- 
jects. The growth of interest in this 
work was very satisfactory. 
The plan consists of making a card 
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index, both by author and by subject, of 
all original articles and clinical notes. 
At least two cards, subject and author, 
are made for each article, and many 
articles require two or more subject 
cards in order that important matters 
contained in them may not be over-. 
looked. As soon as a journal is re- 
ceived at the library it is immediately 
indexed and its subject cards filed un- 
der the proper class number and _ its 
author card filed alphabetically. We find 
it much more satisfactory to file the sub- 
ject cards by classes than to file them 
alphabetically. This is especially true, 
as we have no standard medical subject 
list. As our index has increased in size 
it has been necessary for us to make an 
index to the classification. This index 
also answers the purpose of a subject 
list, if one wished to make an alpha- 
betical index. That is, by combining 
our expansion of the Dewey classifica- 
tion and our index to the classification 
we have subject headings by which a 
uniform alphabetical index of medical 
subjects could be made. Our index to 
the classification contains nearly 14,000 
subjects arranged alphabetically and pre- 
ceded by the class number. By using 
the index the classification is made per- 
fectly accessible to the physician whether 
he has any familiarity with the Dewey 
classification or not. The index also 
determines in advance for the librarian 
where a given subject is to be classified 
and this maintains uniformity. In order 
to increase the usefulness of the Dewey 
index for medicine it has been necessary 
to make a number of important changes 
and to establish two form divisions, the 
first of which supplies all the changes 
to which body tissues are liable, and 
the second the causes, symptoms, pathol- 
ogy, diagnosis, treatment, etc., of dis- 
eases and body conditions. 

The report at our last annual meet- 
ing, which completed the second year 
of the work, gives some idea of the in- 
terest which it has stimulated. During 
the second year 274v. of books, 103 
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pamphlets and 45 v. of periodicals were 
added to the library by gift; 114 jour- 
nals were circulated among the mem- 
bers and 94 reference lists were applied 
for and made by the librarian in charge 
for the 30 physicians living in our .com- 
munity. This takes no account of the 
members who visit the library daily to 
look up references for themselves or ask 
the librarian to look up a special article 
which they desire to read. This is a co- 
operative plan for indexing current med- 
ical literature and it is gratifying to see 
the increasing use made of the library, 
especially by the younger men in our 
community. We do not intend that any 
doctor can justly say “If I only knew 
where to find something on that sub- 
ject.” During the two years the 45 
members of the society spent over $2000 
on their iibrary. While the minority 
furnished the funds which made this 
work possible, it has been strongly im- 
pressed on the minds of all that the 
library <nd all its facilities exist for the 
convenience and use of every member, 
not only of the society, but of the medi- 
cal profession in our community. The 
librarian of the public library has the 
privilege of using the library of the 
medical society for selected readers. We 
not only keep the material indexed from 
week to week, but we also keep a 
trained librarian at the service of the 
profession to furnish reterence lists on 
any subject. A few months ago I was 
asked by the officers of my county so- 
ciety to present a paper on the “Opsonic 
Index.” [| telephoned to the librarian in 
charge of the medical library and in 
the next morning’s mail received a list 
of 18 entries, of which the following is 
a sample: 


LIBRARY OF THE MORGAN COUNTY 
MEDICAL SOCIETY 


OcTOBER, 1907. BULLETIN. No. I! 


MORGAN COUNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY 
MEETING oF Oct. 10, 1907 
Leader :—Dr Carl E. Black. 
Subject:—The opsonic treatment. 
Opsonic therapy in skin disease. R. W. 


McClintock.—Ill. Med. Jr., v. 13, p. 30, July 
1907. 

Principles of vaccine therapy. <A. E. 
Wright.Jr. A. M. A., v. 49, p. 479, Aug. 
10, and p. 567, Aug. 17, 1907. 

Studies of opsonins. W. L. Moss.—Bul. 
Joh. Hop. Hos., v. 18, p. 337, June 1907. 

Opsonic therapy and skin diseases. H. R. 

Varny.—Jr. A. M. A., v. 49, p. 316, July 27, 
1907. 
. This also illustrates the lists which 
are made and sent to our members every 
week. There is no thought that such 
lists shall embrace the complete liter- 
ature, but they always give us the 
latest in our leading journals. This is 
just what the busy practitioner most 
needs. 

We believe the library is for use and 
not simply a room of archives. The 
object of those subscribing the original 
fund was to make the library of benefit 
to the members of the profession in 
their daily work and thereby bring 
speedier, surer and more perfect relief 
to the sick and suffering. This is an 
age of rapid and radical advancement 
in medicine and it has been the purpose 
of this society to make the library aid 
each and every member to keep abreast 
of the times. We have tried to measure 
the success of the library by the prac- 
tical use which is made of it from week 
to week. We believe that a library, a 
book or a periodical worn out by use 
is one which has completely served the 
object for which it existed. It is hardly 
necessary to say that we had little or 
no difficulty in securing the necessary 
funds to carry on the library and the 
indexing for the third year, which is 
now in progress. At this time it was 
necessary for us to change librarians, 
but having our classification and index 
to the classification so well in hand, we 
found little difficulty in getting another 
trained librarian to take up the work for 
the third year. The library subscribes 
for 28 of the leading periodicals, as fol- 
lows: 


Illinois Medical Journal. 


Journal of the American Medical Association. 


New York Medical Record. 
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New York Medical Journal. 

Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

London Lancet. 

British Medical Journal. 

Edinburgh Medical Journal. 

American Journal of the Medical Sciences. 

Archives of Internal Medicine. 

Johns Hopkins Bulletin. 

Therapeutic Gazette. 

Annals of Surgery. 

Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics. 

Archives of Pediatrics. 

American Journal of Insanity. 

Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases. 

Brain. 

Archives of Ophthalmology. 

Annals of Ophthalmology. 

Ophthalmic Record. 

American Record of Ophthalmology. 

Ophthalmology. 

Archives af Otology. 

Annals of Otology. 

Journal of Laryngology. 

Laryngoscope. 

We believe that this list contains a 
majority of the really valuable journals 
published in the English language. The 
original articles and clinical notes in 
each are indexed as soon as it arrives 
in the library. It will be seen that 
there is little in medical progress. which 
will not be accessible to the members of 
our society for the asking. We adopted 
the following rules: 

1) No journal shall be taken from the li- 
brary until it is indexed. 

2) During the first week after a journal is 
received it may be borrowed by any member 
of this society, but cannot be kept longer 
than 24 hours, 

3) After the journal has been in the library 
one week it can be borrowed by any member 
of this society and kept not to exceed seven 
days. 

Rules two and three were adopted 
because many of our members discon- 
tinued their subscription to certain jour- 
nals to which they only desire occa- 
sional access. 

We make it the regular duty of the 
librarian to get the subjects for the 
various medical meetings as early as 
possible and send a copy of the list of 
references to the leader, whether he 
asks for it or not. She also posts a 
copy of the list in the library and other 
copies in conspicuous places in each of 
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our hospitals. No member can plead 
ignorance of the subject. 

The above plan in use in our library 
for nearly three years has worked so 
well that recently we have offered the 
facilities to the libraries of other medi- 
cal societies and several have availed 
themselves of the offer. Most of the’ 
newer public libraries have graduate li- 
brarians in charge. Where this is true 
we have advised the medical society to 
secure a place for their library, as well 
as for their meetings in the public li- 
brary building, and have offered to fur- 
nish them a duplicate of our index for 
$125 a year, or about $10 a month. 
This is almost the same as the cost of 
the journals. In other words, we are 
able to furnish a copy of our card in- 
dex to the 28 journals for almost the 
same amount that the subscription for 
the journals cost. That is, any medical 
society can have the 28 medical journals 
on their tables and we will furnish a 
card index to the original articles and 
clinical notes in those at a total cost of 
about $250 per year. There is no reason 
why the list of journals should not be 
greatly increased. It is simply a matter 
of dollars and cents. We are also able 
to furnish a card index of any journal 
or journals on any given subject. The 
great advantage of such a plan over any 
other which is now accessible is that the 
index is always up to date and is cumu- 
lative. All there is on one subject is 
in one place and it gives just what is 
in our library and accessible to the 
reader for immediate use. If one wishes 
to undertake more extended research 
into the literature of a subject the in- 
dex published by the American medical 
association, the Index Medicus and the 
index to the surgeon-general’s library 
are at the command of the reader. Two 
years ago while in London I visited the 
Medico Chirurgical \ibrary and found 
that the librarian there was just begin- 
ning in a very small way a classification 
by subject of selected articles in current 
medical literature. 
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Library Statistics of 1908 


The Bureau of education has been 
asked to make a report upon the library 
statistics of 1908—a report of progress. 
Being especially interested in this mat- 
ter, I was asked to draw up the neces- 
sary schedules. In doing this I sought 
to eliminate any questions which were 
not essential to this inquiry and to add 
only such questions as were of general 
interest. In the formulation of . these 
questions I studied the experience of 
statisticians and conferred with the ma- 
jority of the leaders of ‘the Library as- 
sociation. They were issued in five 
schedules: (1) Public, society, and 
school libraries; (2) state and county 
traveling library systems; (3) city pub- 
lic library systems; (4) special collec- 
tions in libraries in the Uni’ed States; 
(5) salaries of library employes in the 
United States. 

The schedules were sent out from 
the statistical division of this office— 
the first of them to some 15,300 libra- 
ries. About 6000 returns were re- 
ceived. The same schedule was sent a 
second time to 7500 libraries which had 
failed to answer. In response to this 
about 2500 more returns were received. 
Finally the same schedule was sent a 
third time to libraries having 4000 vol- 
umes or over in 1903, and about 200 
more returns were received, a total of 
about 8700 out of 15,300. Schedule V 
was sent out to libraries having 5000 
volumes or more, about 3200 in num- 
ber. -From these about 1300 returns 
have been received. Schedules II, III, 
IV will be sent to a selected number 
of institutions. 

The returns ‘made in answer to the 
general schedule of questions have been 
better on the whole than in previous 
years, but they are still inferior to the 
returns made from educational institu- 
tions. The returns made in answer to 
schedule V, however, are far from sat- 
isfactory, and as yet afford but a vague 
idea of the cost of the different library 





processes in the several classes of libra- 
ries, and offer no basis whatever for 
calculations as to the cost of a system 
of pensions. 

We have daily evidence of the im- 
portance of careful answers to the ques- 
tions presented in these schedules; in- 
deed, it is a common thing for libra- 
rians to ask for information about other 
libraries which they have been either 
unable or unwilling to give regarding 
their own. May we not ask that libra- 
rians will codperate with us in com- 
pleting this investigation immediately. 

<7. ee J. 





Comparison of Charging Systems 
A correction 


The comparison of the Browne and 


Newark charging systems in the No- 
vember Pustic Lrprarigs gives some 
erroneous statements regarding the 
Browne system. The writer has appar- 
ently failed to see the points which 
were supremely in mind when devising 
the method. 1) less bother to the 
reader by eliminating the carrying of a 
card; 2) less work to the desk attend- 
ant by eliminating writing and stamp- 
ing. 

It is entirely unnecessary to write 
the reader’s registration number on the 
book card or to stamp any dates but 
that on the book so that the reader 
may know when to return the book. 
(And even this may be eliminated by 
another device.) To make the time for 
charging the same in the two systems 
can only be done by grafting onto the 
Browne what is essential only to the 
Newark. 

If, however, the library wishes to 
keep a record of the history of the 
book, the reader’s number and date 
may be placed upon the book card, but 
the reader need not wait while it is 
done. The doing of all this work, be- 
cause Humpty Dumpty might _ fall, 
seems undue precaution. Has this 
catastrophe ever happened in any _li- 
brary using the Browne system? 
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The statement, too, that the reader 
must wait to have his book discharged, 
is not true, except in the case that he 
does not want another book and does 
want to carry away with him his read- 
er’s pocket, which is not recommended. 

When the reader returns a book and 
wishes a new one, all that is necessary 
is to stamp the date on the slip in the 
new book before handing it to the 
reader, removing its book card and lay- 
ing it in the book returned. 

At any leisure time this book may 
be discharged by a_ simple process 
which the reader need not witness un- 
less he likes to see the wheels go round, 
in which tase the book could be dis- 
charged at once. The process requires 
the taking of each book in turn. The 
date on the book slip shows where the 
book card is to be found. When found, 
return it to the book pocket, and in the 
reader’s pocket just emptied place the 
book card of the new book, which had 
been laid in the book returned when 
the reader was present. When the 
book card in the reader’s pocket has 
been filed under the proper date the 
charging of the new book is complete. 

Has not the time of reader been 
saved, as well as the annoyance to him 
of carrying a card? Has not the at- 
tendant been saved the time of writing 
a registration number and _ stamping 
three dates as required by the Newark 
system. ~ Nina E. Browne. 





A Letter File Economy 


A space-saving plan for letter files 
so obvious that it is doubtless an old 
idea to many, is to carbon answers on 
the backs of originals, using a separate 
sheet for only so much of the answer 
as runs over the blank space available 
on the answered letter. As most busi- 
ness letters have blank space enough 
for the whole of the answer, the saving 
in filing space will in many cases be a 
third, and will probably average a 
fourth, so that three drawers will hold 
letters with answers on their backs that 


would require four drawers if answers 
were separate. A large additional ad- 
vantage is that a letter and its answer 
cannot then be separated. The two ad- 
vantages of space saving and of always 
having letter and answer together will 
more than make up for the few un- 
foreseen occasions for sending the copy . 
to a third person. When it is foreseen 
that information in any letter will be 
of wider interest, extra carbon copies 
can be made as usual at the first writ- 
ing. This utilization of blank backs 
will partly compensate for the worse 
than useless bulk of letters using a 
sheet for every page, a practice which 
increases the danger of confusing or 
losing part of letters. 
May SEYMOUR. 





Lives of Great Men 


One of the most delightful series of 
small books issued for a long time is 
the Little masterpieces of autobiog- 
raphy, edited by that librarians’ favor- 
ite, George Iles. In six small-sized 
volumes Mr Iles has written most de- 
lightfully of the Greatest Americans, 
Soldiers and explorers, Men of science, 
Writers, Artists and composers, and 
Actors. Mr Iles has, in the prefatory 
notes, a characteristic touch of ap- 
praisal of the kind that librarians espe- 
cially long ago learned to appreciate. 
In speaking of this work on Little mas- 
terpieces of autobiography Mr _ [Iles 
says: 

As I put these little books together I was 
impressed more strongly than ever with the 
excellence of much literature overlaid and 
forgotten simply because it is old. J. M. 
Dent & Co., of London, and other such firms, 
are doing good beyond estimate in reprinting 
good things irrespective of their not having 
been written last week. 

Of convenient size for carrying, even 
in the ladies’ pockets of today, it may 
be safely predicted that these little vol- 
umes will become great favorites. 

Librarians especially ought to read 
them as a refreshment of their interest 
in “Lives of great men.” 

DELIGHTED READER. 
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Exhibition of holiday books—Librarians 
taking advantage of the perplexity of 
parents in regard to book-buying for 
the holiday season will increase the in- 
terest in their library work by exhibition 
of books suitable for holiday buying. It 
is a real kindness to steer people away 
from buying useless gifts for the holi- 
day season, to such books as will be a 
pleasure and profit at all times. 

Lack of values—A recent notice was 
given in the public press that a library 
board would open bids on a certain day 
for the position of librarian and janitor 
combined, followed later by an item 
stating that the bid of the lowest ap- 
plicant had been conditionally accepted 
as some doubt existed as to his ability! 
It would seem there is still work for 
the missionary in some library fields. 
What degree of estimation can persons 
who would follow such a_ procedure 
have of the value of the institution 
committed to their care? Such a situa- 
tion seems almost hopeless so far as 
educational work by the library is con- 
cerned. 

Answering letters—Qn another page the 


librarian of the Bureau of education re- 
counts his repeated efforts to get answers 


to his letters from library workers. This 
is a fault among librarians which is not 
iimited by degree of position, and such 
a source of annoyance as would not be 
tolerated in the business world. It is 
just as much a duty and part of the busi- 
ness of a library worker to answer letters 
from responsible sources as to draw a 
salary. The failure to do so is very 
much too frequent an occurrence by 
many who by such failure suggest the 
story of the dog in the manger. 
Examination for librarians—The library 
world will watch with interest for the 
outcome of the effort to be made in 
Ohio toward securing a law providing 
for a state board of library exam- 
iners.* There is, undoubtedly, need 
for some such action to compel the 
raising of the standard of equipment 
of librarians. Whether such a law will 
bring it about remains to be seen, for 
the lack of educational equipment on 
the part of the great majority of library 
workers today is largely due to the 
small salaries that prevail throughout 
the profession. The returns in the way 
of salary are too small to attract very 
many strong workers. When the re- 
quirements for a degree from a library 
school and the mental equipment neces- 
sary to successfully conduct a library 
are considered, almost any other line of 
mental activity will show greater re- 
turns from a monetary point of view 
than library work. It follows that well- 
equipped people who enter the field 
very frequently content themselves with 
the pleasure derived from library work 
in lieu of the salaries they might ob- 
tain in other lines with the same equip- 
ment and a less amount of actual work. 
Until the salaries are more attractive 





*See p. 420. 
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to those who have put in much time 
and money acquiring adequate training, 
library work in the ranks will be done 
by people hardly prepared to meet the 
requirements of what a state examina- 
tion should demand. 


Cost of library buildings—In a recent re- 
port from the Advisory committee on 
taxes and finances of New York city, 
the increase in the tax levies for li- 
braries is commented on as follows: 

In 1898 there was some criticism of the in- 
creasing amount of money appropriated by the 
city for free circulating libraries, the figure 
that year being $181,500. In 1908, Mr Car- 
negie’s gift of $5,000,000 having in the mean- 
time been accepted, the appropriation rose to 
$954,400.68, an increase of 425 per cent. 

In view of the fact that the city now ap- 
propriates for these libraries an amount equal 
to the income (on a 4 per cent basis) of a 
capital investment of $23,860,000 (to say noth- 
ing of the amount expended in providing sites 
for the library buildings), it will be seen that 
Mr Carnegie’s gift, munificent as it was, 
looms very small in comparison with the bur- 
den which its acceptance placed upon the tax- 
payers. 

These figures are almost overwhelm- 
ing in their magnitude to the. ordinary 
public library board, and yet there is 
food for thought in them for the ordi- 
nary sized library. In many parts of 
the country, library boards and com- 
munities are working with the belief 
that if they secure a Carnegie gift for a 
library building that they have done the 
best thing for their community. In 
some cases this is so, but quite as often 
there is another side to be considered. 

Many places asking for the gift are 
not prepared, financially, to take care 
of it even if they are able to prevail 
on the city council to give them the 
tax required in Mr Carnegie’s offer; 
namely, Io per cent of the amount of 
money received. As a matter of fact 
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in the majority of cases at the present 
time, this sum is insufficient for proper 
maintenance of the library that is built 
from the Carnegie fund. After the 
necessary maintenance, repairs and sup- 
plies are provided for, the library itself 


has nothing for support. The meager, 


salary allowed does not permit a well- 
equipped librarian. The book fund is 
too small to keep the collection fresh 
and up to date; binding is often out of 
the question and the periodical list is 
insutficient. The present outlook from 
a business standpoint does not offer 
better conditions. It is worth while, 
therefore, to consider the proposition of 
rented quarters, or quarters donated by 
some public-spirited citizen, until such 
a time is the library shall have proved 
its value, marked out its course of work 
and made a place for itself in the 
est'mation of the community. 


A truth in jest— There is probably no 
question that many librarians take them- 
selves entirely too seriously in much of 
their public utterances. There is much 
truth in ‘“Librarian’s” account of the 
library meeting at “Ezra Beezley pub- 


tic library” in the Boston Transcript of 


November 25. But there are also miti- 
gating circumstances which ought to be 
taken into consideration before pressing 
too hard on the weak points. It is to 
be remembered that “Baxter library 
club” has some members who have not 
had all the opportunities bestowed on 
“Librarian”; librarians appointed for 
political or family reasons; some who 
will never know how small their horizon 
is until they try to describe it; some 
who will really learn from the “Dr’s” 
pompous discourse who could not from 
any other source. It is hard on Libra- 
rian, but after all the Baxter library 
club is primarily intended for the others. 
Not he who is well, but he who is ill, 
needs a physician. 
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Library Reading Course 


While there can be no question that 
it is possible for a_ well-educated, 
widely experienced, adaptable person to 
become well acquainted with the prin- 
cipal policies and history of library 
work without personal attendance at a 
library school, it is equally certain that 
such a person would strongly urge an- 
other not so equipped, particularly a 
young person, to obtain his knowledge 
of library work and its relative sub- 
jects in a regular library school of 
stariding. 

One of the objects of this course has 
been to bring to those already engaged 
in library work, a realization of the 
extent of the possibilities of personal 
equipment and consequent enjoyment 
in library work, with the idea that here 
and there one and another would avail 
themselves of the opportunities of a 
good library school, and that all would 
have a wider view of their own work 
and a broader appreciation of the work 
of others. 

The words of appreciation from time 
to time from those who have followed 
the reading have been most gratifying 
and give rise to the belief that the 
time and effort put on the reading 
course have been well spent. 

Reading for December 
Theme—Library schools and their work. 

Interesting material is to be found in 
the proceedings of the A. L. A. in the 
discussions of the first proposal to in- 
augurate a library school as it was sug- 
gested by Melvil Dewey, then librarian 
of Columbia college. 

Mr Dewey in his previous work at 
Amherst college and in organizing the 
library at Wellesley college and at other 
places found great possibilities dormant 
in a study of the principles of economy 
and system as they may be applied to 
the organization of libraries. When he 
became librarian at Columbia he gath- 
ered a library staff of those whom he 
had reason to think were in sympathy 


with his ideas of the work in such an 
institution. Walter S. Biscoe, George 
Baker, W. H. Kent, Miss Pierce and 
Miss Cutler were among the number. 

Notwithstanding the lack of encour- 
agement Mr Dewey received, he pro- 
ceeded in his plans and the first school 
in library economy began work Jan. 5, 
1887. . 

There were 22 members in_ this 
school, of which seven are in the work 
at present as librarians, one is a trus- 
tee and one is engaged in bibliographic 
work, 

The library school was moved to 
Albany in 1889, when Mr Dewey took 
charge of the New York state library, 
and he took with him there Mr Biscoe 
and Miss Cutler, afterward Mrs Fair- 
child. The latter remained on the 
faculty as long as Mr Dewey was con- 
nected with the school. Mr Biscoe is 
still a member of the faculty. Miss 
Plummer, Miss Woodworth and Miss 
Seymour, who were in the first class, 
have been on library school faculties. 
The first two are still so engaged. Miss 
Plummer was appointed director of the 
Pratt institute library school when it 
was opened and still retains that posi- 
tion. 

From this pioneer effort at Columbia 
have grown the other schools. The 
faculties of the library schools which 
have grown up since have been, for the 
most part, graduates of some library 
school. The schools of Pratt institute, 
Drexel institute, Simmons college, At- 
lanta, University of Illinois, Pittsburgh, 
Western Reserve university, Wisconsin 
library commission, offer work based 
largely on the principles set forth in 
the development of the work of the first 
library school, and continue to offer an 
ever-increasing valuable course of in- 
struction to those who wish to take up 
library work, possessing skillkul train- 
ing in administration, with a background 
of library history and environment. In 
most of the schools established, the 
course covers two years’ study, -with 
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diplomas or certificates given for work 
accomplished. All of the best schools 
require an entrance examination of 
such a degree as presupposes consider- 
able study before taking up the work. 

Good short courses in library ad- 
ministration are given during the sum- 
mer by several of the library commis- 
sions and at Chautauqua, N. Y. 

A valuation of the different schools 
cannot be given in short space, though 
there is a difference to be found in 
the work offered and performed. It 
is strongly urged that anyone proposing 
to take up library work in a library 
school communicate with the library 
authorities of their state for informa- 
tion as to where he, generally she, can 
carry out most satisfactorily the plans 
in mind in regard to it. All the schools 
will send information on request. 


Pustic Lipraries for March, 1906, is al- 
most entirely devoted to a discussion of 
library schools, their work and methods. 

New York State library bulletin, No. 82. 

Library Primer, p. 154-155. 


List of books for librarians* 


These books are recommended by 
the Committee on library training of 
the Ohio library association. Librari- 
ans in Ohio may obtain them through 
the Traveling library department of the 
Ohio state library: 

Adler, Felix. Morel instruction of children. 

Baldwin, James. The book-lover. 

Bates, Arlo. Talks on the study of litera- 
ture. 

Birrell, Augustine. In the name of the 
Bodleian. 

Bryant, S. C. Stories to tell to children. 

Bulfinch, Thomas. Age of fable. 

Burt, M. E. Literary landmarks. 

Cockerell, Douglas. Bookbinding and the 
care of books. 

Colby, J. R. Literature and life in school. 

Dana, J. C. Library primer. 

Dana, J. C. Notes on bookbinding for 


Doyle, Sir A. C. Through the magic door. 
_ Field, W.T. Fingerposts to children’s read- 
ing. 

Fiske, John. A librarian’s work. (In his 
Darwinism. ) 


*Compiled by Laura Smith of Cincinnati pub- 
lic library. 
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Griggs, E. H. Moral education. 

Larned, J. N. Books, culture and character. 

Moses, M. J. Children’s books and reading. 

National Educational Association. Report 
on instruction in library administration in 
normal schools. 

Olcott, F. M. Rational library work with 
children and the preparation for it. 

Plummer, M. W. Hints to small libraries. 


Plummer, M. W. Training for librarian-- 


ship. 

Porter, Noah. Books and reading. 

Putnam, G. H. Books and their makers 
during the middle ages. 

Rawlings, G. B. The story of books. 

Savage, E. A. Manual of descriptive anno- 
tations for library catalogs. 

Smith, A. M. Printing and writing mate- 
rials, 

Spofford, A. R. Book for all readers. 

Stearns, L. E. Essentials in library admin- 
istration. 

Stephens, H. M., and others. Counsel upon 
the reading of books. 

Winchester, C. T. Some principles of lit- 
erary criticism. 

Woodberry, G. E. Appreciation of litera- 
ture. 


Billboards for advertising purposes 
are prohibited in Berlin. Their place is 
taken by pillars or columns erected at 
street corners. These columns, which 
are usually of wood and iron, are about 
12 feet high and 3 feet in diameter. 
Built at the edge of the sidewalk, they 
form a conspicuous feature of street life 
in that city. It is interesting to note 
that the matter displayed on these 
columns is more jn the nature of read- 
ing notices than of pictures. 

The privilege of erecting and using 
these advertising columns is awarded by 
the city to the highest bidder. Accord- 
ing to the terms of the-lease now in 
force, the city receives an annual rental 
of about $95,200, but cannot grant a 
similar privilege to anyone else. The 
life of the lease is 10 years. The price 
which the successful bidder may charge 
for space is regulated by the Berlin au- 
thorities. All posters before they are 
put up must be approved by the police. 
Except in special cases, the advertising 
space is awarded according to the order 
of application. The city reserves the 
right to demand the posting of its notices 
free.—The Circle. 
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The Day of the Document 


The committee to investigate the use 
of government documents in spite of 
the imposing length of its title, started 
upon its mission a little dubiously; it 
returned in rare good humor. Enthu- 
siasm in any field is a pleasant sight, 
but in the stubble-field of public docu- 
ments it acquires quite a new value. 
Time was when the public document 
was a scorn and a derision, but the new 
thought, assisted by good indexes, is 
rapidly changing that attitude, and in 
centers of library civilization the once 
derided volume is now referred to, 
albeit a bit patronizingly, as a “useful 
tool.” 

There is one library, the committee 
to investigate, etc., wots of, where it 
has really come into its own. ‘Public 
documents? Do we use them much? 
Do we? Why we use them all the 
time. They are the best things for 
reference work we have; and now they 
are sending us the unbound pamphlets 
as they come out, so we have material 
right up to date. Why, we can find 
anything in them, and lots of things we 
can’t find anywhere else.” 

Now, this was a refreshing thing for 
the committee to hear on the last day 
of its occasionally tiresome investiga- 
tions. It inspected with interest the 
piles of current pamphlets which lay 
within easy reach of the reference li- 
brarian’s hand, some in pamphlet boxes 
labeled “Forestry,” ‘Education,’ | ete. 
‘But,” the enthusiast went on, patting 
the piled up sheets affectionately, “mostly 
we just look through them for what 
we want; it keeps us familiar with what 
is in them. Then we keep an index of 
our own, besides the official indexes, 
where we jot down notes on material 
under different heads. Only the other 
day a man came in who was on the 
eve of going to join a brother in a 
little-known part of Alaska. He wanted 
to find out all he could about the place 
in a hurry. In two minutes I found 
in my index a report on that very 
place which I had noted because of 


some good material in it about the use 
of dogs in Alaska. In five minutes, to 
his unbounded surprise and undisguised 
admiration, he had a full detailed ac- 
count of the place with excellent illus- 
trations—the report of a scientific ex- 
pedition and the only account of that 
region published. You never saw a 
more delighted individual. That sort 
of thing is happening all the time. And 
this pamphlet material is just a boon— 
absolutely up to date on all sorts of 
things of immediate interest.” And so 
on. The committee to investigate the 
use of government documents felt its 
mission had not been in vain, and feels 
it due to the profession that this part 
of its report should reach as many as 
possible. 
ErHet DANE Ropserts. 


A Colored Branch Library 


A most interesting program was given 
at the opening of the Colored branch 
library building, in Louisville, Ky., 
October 29-30. The general exercises 
were held the first day and the chil- 
dren’s exercises the second. With the 
exception of the chairman in each case 
and Miss Zachert, head of children’s 
work in the main library, on the second 
yrogram, all the performers were col- 
ored. It was a great success, and the 
slack people in the city are jubilant 
over their new library. 

An original poem was read by Jos. 
S. Cotter, principal of one of our col- 
ored schools. It is as follows: 


The negro child and the story book 


See it settin’ dar alone, 
Gently swayin’ to an’ fro, 

Readin’ in an’ undertone 
’*Bout de tings of long ago? 


See its eyes a-fillin’ up? 
Heah it giggle now an’ den? 
It is sippin’ from de cup 
Dat has nourished mighty men. 


See dat frown upon its brow? 
See dat curl upon its lip? 

It is fightin’ frum de prow 
Of an ancient battle ship. 
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It is winnin’ wid its frien’, 
It is losin’ to its foes, 

It has quitted ere de en’, 
An’ is lost in polar snows. 


When it looks frum left to right, 
An’ is scratchin’ of its head, 

Jes’ be sure it wants de light 
For to see it safe in bed. 


When its thoughts are true as gol’, 
An’ its ways are cute as wit, 

It has read what Remus tol’, 
It has lived what Afsop writ. 


When true rhythm sways its heart, 
An’ a jingle primes its tongue, 
It is Dunbar’s subtle art 
Frum a joyous scabbard flung. 


When its spirit dares to dare, 
An’ its darin’ dares to win, 
It is thrivin’ on de fare 
Of de story tol’ widin. 


The colored branch of our library 
was opened in rented quarters in Sep- 
tember, 1905, where it has been con- 
ducted to the present time. It now 
contains 6492 v., has 4035 borrowers 
registered, and for the year ending 
Aug. 31, 1908, circulated 48,644 v. It 
has been a success from the beginning 
and is accomplishing a great deal of 
good. Wo. F. Yust, Librarian. 

Public library, Louisville. 


American Library Institute 


The A. L. I. was established in 1905 
by action of the American library asso- 
ciation, while the adoption of a consti- 
tution and selection of preliminary 
methods were committed to the ex-presi- 
dents of the association. Organization 
of the Institute has been in progress 
since that year, but is not yet completed 
nor has its complement of membership 
been filled. Acting through its provi- 
sional officers and institute board, 67 
persons have thus far been elected as 
Fellows, of whom, meanwhile, three 
have died and two resigned. Names of 
the remaining 62, with the term of 
years assigned by lot to each, are given 
below. The Fellows pay dues at the 
rate of one dollar per year of their re- 
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spective term; and reélections are for 
a term of 10 years. (Those persons to 
whose terms the query mark is prefixed 
have not yet accepted the election to 
fellowship) : 
Ahern, Mary Eileen, editor Pusitic Lrpraries, 
Library Bureau, Chicago, III. p 
Term of 8 years, ending 1015 
Anderson, Edwin H., assistant director Pub- 


lic library, New York, N. Y. 5—IQI2 
Andrews, Clement W., librarian John Crerar 
library, Chicago, III. 2—1909 
Billings, John S. LL.D., director Public li- 
brary, New York, N. Y. 7—IQI4 


Bostwick, Arthur E., department chief, Public 
library, New York, N. Y. 10—IQI7 
Bowker, Richard R., publisher, 298 Broadway, 


New York, N. Y. 3—I9I10 
Brett, William H., librarian Public library, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 6—I913 
Brigham, Johnson, librarian Iowa State li- 
brary, Des Moines, Iowa. 2—1909 
Canfield, James H., LL.D., librarian Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 7—I914 


Carr, Henry J., librarian Public library, 
Scranton, Pa. 10—IQI7 
Clark, George T., librarian Leland Stanford 
jr University, Stanford University, Cal. 

8—I1915 

Countryman, Gratia A., librarian Public li- 
brary,. Minneapolis, Minn, 5—I9I12 
Crunden, Frederick M., LL.D., librarian Pub- 
lic library, St Louis, Mo. 3—I910 
Cutter, William P., librarian Forbes library, 
Northampton, Mass. (?) 5—1912 
Dana, John Cotton, librarian Free public li- 


brary, Newark, N. J. 3—I9QI0 
Dewey, Melvil, LL.D., ex-librarian, Lake 
Placid Club, N. Y. I—1908 
Doren, Electra C., ex-librarian, Dayton, Ohio. 
5—IQI2 


Dudley, Charles R., librarian Public library, 
Denver, Colo. I0—IQI7 
Eastman, Linda A., vice-librarian, Public li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio. 2—1909 
Eastman, William R., division chief, State 
education department, Albany, N. Y. 1—1908 
Elmendorf, Mrs Theresa H., vice-librarian, 


Public library, Buffalo, N. Y. 4—I9II 
Fairchild, Mrs Salome C., library lecturer, 
Albany, N. Y. 8—1915 
Fletcher, William I., librarian Amherst col- 
lege, Amherst, ‘Mass. 8—10915 
Gould, Charles H., librarian McGill univer- 
sity, Montreal, Canada. I—1908 


Green, Samuel S., librarian Free public li- 
brary, Worcester, Mass. I10—I9QI7 
Hasse, Adelaide R., assistant, Public library, 
New York, N. Y. (?) 7—1914 
Hazeltine, Mary Emogene, preceptor Wiscon- 


sin library school, Madison, Wis. o—I916 
Hewins, Caroline M., librarian Public library, 
Hartford, Conn. 5—IQI2 
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Hill, Peek P., librarian Public library, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 4—I9I1 
Hitchler, Theresa, superintendent of catalog- 
ing, Public library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 5—1912 
Hodges, Nathaniel D. C., librarian Public li- 


brary, Cincinnati, Ohio, Q—1916 
Hopkins, Anderson H., ex-librarian, Niles, 
Mich. 6—I1913 


Howland, Mrs Anne Wallace, ex-librarian, 
Newton, Mass. (?) 4—I911 
Iles, George, journalist, Park Avenue Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 10—IQ17 
Jones, Gardner M., librarian Public library, 
Salem, Mass. 9—I916 
Koch, Theodore W., librarian University of 


Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. I—1908 
Koopman, Harry L., librarian Brown uni- 
versity, Providence, R. I. 4—I9QII 


Kroeger, Alice B., librarian and director Li- 
brary school, Drexel institute, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 8—1915 
Lane, William C., librarian Harvard univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. 8—I915 
Larned, Josephus N., ex-librarian, Buffalo, 
Nee. Q—I916 


Legler, Henry E., secretary Wisconsin free 
library commission, Madison, Wis. 6—1913 
Little, George T., librarian Bowdoin college, 
Brunswick, Me. 2—1909 
Montgomery, Thomas L., “librarian Pennsyl- 
vania state library, Harrisburg, Pa. 9—1916 
Peoples, William T., librarian Mercantile li- 
brary, New York, N. Y 2—1909 
Plummer, Mary W., director Pratt institute 
library school, Brooklyn, N. Y. 7—I914 
Putnam, Herbert, LL.D.,° librarian Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. C. 4—19QI1 
Ranck, Samuel H.,. librarian Public library, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 3—I9I0 
Richardson, Ernest C., Ph.D., _ librarian 

Princeton university, Princeton, N. J. 
I—1908 


Robbins, Mary E., librarian and director Li- 
brary school, Simmons college, Boston, 


Mass. 3—IQIO 
Sharp, Katharine L., ex-librarian, Lake Placid 
Club, N. Y. 5—IgQI2 


Smith, Walter M., librarian University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 2—1909 
Solberg, Thorvald, register of copyrights, 
Washington, D. C. I—1908 
Soule, Charles C., publisher, 83-91 Francis st., 
Fenway, Boston, Mass. 10—I917 
Stearns, Lutie E., department chief, Wisconsin 
free library commission, Madison, Wis. 
3—IQIO 
Steiner, Bernard C., Ph.D., librarian Enoch 
Pratt free library, Baltimore, Md. 4—1911 
Thomson, John, librarian Free library, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 7—I1914 
Thwaites, Reuben G., LL.D., superintendent 
Wisconsin State Historical Society, Madi- 
son, Wis. 6—I1913 


Utley, Henry M., librarian Public library, De- 
troit, Mich. 6—1913 


Wadlin, Horace G., librarian Public library, 
Boston, Mass. 6—I1913 

Wellman, Hiller C., librarian City “aod 
Springfield, Mass. 

Whitney, James L., department chief, Public 
library, Boston, Mass. 3—I9QIO 

Winser, Beatrice, assistant librarian Free pub- 
lic library, Newark, N. J. 4—I9QII 


All ex-presidents, and members for 
each current year of the Executive 
Board and Council, of the American Li- 
brary Association, have seats in all 
meetings of the Institute, ex-officio. 

Henry J. Carr, Sec. 





New Librarian of Toronto Public 
Library 


The trustees of the Public library of 
Toronto have chosen George H. Locke, 
A. M., at present dean of Macdonald 
college at Ste Anne de Bellevue, Mon- 
treal, Province of Quebec, to succeed 
the late Dr James Bain as librarian of 
the Toronto public library. 

Mr Locke was born in Canada in 
1870. He is a graduate of the Toronto 
university, from which he has received 
several degrees for notable work. From 
1897 to 1899 he was assistant professor 
at Harvard and Radcliffe, leaving there 
to take a similar position in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where he made a 
notable reputation in the department of 
education, finally succeeding Dr John 
Dewey as dean of the School of edu- 
cation. 

He has always shown keen insight 
into, and appreciation of, the library as 
educational equipment, and gave valu- 
able support to the library department 
in the School of education while at 
University of Chicago. 

Mr Locke is a member of the A. A. 
A. S., the N. E. A. and other educa- 
tional societies and a _ frequent con- 
tributor to English and American edu- 
cational journals. 

While Mr Locke has always been re- 
garded as a scholar of a fine type, he 
has been noted also for his splendid 
qualifications as organizer and admin- 
istrator. He has had considerable ex- 
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perience in business lines, having been 
connected with a large publishing house 
for a time, but at the opening of the 
Macdonald ccilege, some little time since, 
Mr Locke was called from Boston to 
take the positiion as dean. 

The library world is to be congratu- 
lated on the accession of Mr Locke to 
its number. M. E. A. 





A Fiction Library 


Louis N. Wilson, Litt. D., librarian 
Clark university library, in speaking of 
fiction recently is reported to have said: 
Fiction has too long been the Cinder- 
ella of our libraries. Is it not time 
that we gave her her proper position? 
There is no need for alarm so far as I 
can see in debating this question. The 
circulation of fiction in libraries rang- 
ing, as it does, to anywhere from 50 to 
75 per cent of the total circulation, 
clearly shows that it has a hold upon 
the public worthy of our consideration. 

For young people fiction is absolutely 
necessary ; it cultivates the imagination, 
and happy the man or woman who can 
carry the love of it into later life. We 
hear a great deal about boys going 
wrong through reading trashy novels, 
but I doubt if there is a single case on 
record where the evil can be traced 
solely to the reading of the so-called 
dime novel. 

The tendency among librarians, as 
among othér educational institutions to- 
day, is to specialize, and I would give 
the fiction library full recognition. I 
would even, where possible, give it a 
separate building with special attend- 
ants specially trained for this work, 
make the building as attractive to fic- 
tion lovers as possible and secure the 
codperation of the readers in the mat- 
ter of buying new books. With prop- 
erly trained attendants in this field it 
would be possible to classify fiction and 
even to paste in each volume a type- 
written list of other books dealing with 
similar subjects to be found in the 
library. Thus, historical novels would 
contain a list of the best histories of 
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the countries referred to or biographies 
of the characters mentioned in the 
novel, or histories of battles, and so on. 

If the reading of novels is as de- 
moralizing as many of our library 
friends would have us believe, let us 
abolish them altogether and leave the 


circulation of fiction to the private cir- ° 


culating libraries. If, on the other 
hand, we think the reading of fiction is 
healthy, we must not undertake the 
office of censor beyond what is made 
necessary by the limits of our funds. 
No public library can expect to meet 
the demand for the latest “thriller” 
from its appropriations, and I do not 
see why it should try. Let it alone and 
concentrate attention and money upon 
the novels that have proved themselves 
to be worth buying. 





Interesting Things in Print 


The Public library of Cincinnati has 
issued an outline of the history of its 
growth from 1802 to 1908. 


Frank J. Thompson of Fargo, N. D., 
has issued a system of card member- 
ship record for Masonic bodies. The 
scheme of classification for Masonic 
books is based on the Dewey decimal 
classification. 


The Independent (November 19) con- 
tains an article, The passing of a libra- 
rian, by Dr. Herbert Putnam, an esti- 
mation of the life, character and work 
of Dr Spofford, which for spirit, de- 
scription and form ranks as a piece of 


-rare biography. 


A recent editorial in the New York 
Post comments on the lack of progress 
in continental libraries in the matter 
of easy facilities for distribution and 
local use of books. Criticism is made 
of the lack of safeguards against fires 
in the building in which precious man- 
uscripts are stored. The editorial says 
that the library buildings themselves 
are constructed like labyrinths and 
locked up like prisons. 















A course of study in literature for 
the elementary grades has been pre- 
pared by W. M. Arbaugh, superintend- 
ent of schools, Ypsilanti, Mich. The 
outline is accompanied by lists of books 
for every grade and for special studies. 
The selections are good. 


The Springfield (Mass.) library has 
issued a little booklet on modern verse, 
being a partial list of recent poetry in 
that library. The list was compiled by 
Miss King of the library staff. Cita- 
tions of various lengths are given ex- 
tending the usefulness as well as the 
enjoyment of the list. Because of a 
good many inquiries from libraries re- 
garding the price of the booklet, the 
library has decided that the list can be 
obtained for $3.50 a 100, or with 
changed title page $4.50 a 100. 

A reading list in history, compiled 
by Anna P. Doughty, children’s libra- 
rian of Joliet (Ill.) for the public 
schools, has proved most valuable in 
directing the reading of pupils. Teach- 
ers are sending for the books in quan- 
tities and report very satisfactory re- 
sults in systematic and thorough read- 
ing. 

Mrs. S. C. Fairchild has issued an at- 
tractive card entitled “The function of 
the library.” It is suitable for a library 
desk or for the public bulletin board. 
Copies may be obtained of Mrs Fair- 
child at her permanent address, Albany, 
N. Y., or at her address for the winter, 
6326 Greenwood av., Chicago. Price, 
1oc apiece, seven cards for one dollar. 

A most delightful children’s book is 
The Pinafore picture book, which Sir 
William S. Gilbert has done into story 
form from his famous comic opera, 
H. M. S. Pinafore. The whimsicali- 


ties of the original libretto have been 
enlarged upon deliciously for the benefit 
of the young readers. In the introduc- 
tion Sir William ingeniously tells why 
the tale is now retold. The illustra- 
tions by Alice Woodward are many, 
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as inferred by the title, and most of 
them are full-page color drawings, ad- 
mirably carrying out the spirit of the 
text. The illustrations also include sev- 
eral extracts from Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van’s music to the opera. Snatches of 
all the best-known airs are given. 


The H. R. Huntting Co. of Spring- 
field, Mass., are putting the Newark 
list of 100 good novels into a durable 
library binding, that is, in half pigskin 
with keratol waterproof sides. The 
backs are flexible and the binder guar- 
antees the books will outwear the 
sheets. A sample copy received at this 
office looks as though it would stand 
considerable hard usage with the rein- 
forced corners and heavy board sides. 


No. 1 in Studies in American social 
conditions, edited by Richard Henry 
Edwards, deals with the liquor prob- 
lem. The pamphlet contains an expo- 
sition of the social problem idea and a 
bibliography on the liquor problem fol- 
lows. The material is grouped under a 
number of classes touching various 
points of the problem and is_ rather 
closely classified. The bibliographies 
were prepared by students in the Wis- 
consin library school as their graduat- 
ing bibliographies. 

The resignation of President Charles 
W. Eliot of Harvard university brought 
forth sincere expressions of regret from 
the leading men of the academic world 
and of the country at large. Dr Eliot’s 
coming retirement from the manage- 
ment of the great Cambridge univer- 
sity makes very timely the appearance 
of his book, entitled University ad- 
ministration, just published by Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Company. Based on_ his 
forty years of unparalleled administra- 
tive experience, and written with his 
usual lucidity and vigor, the book reads 
almost like personal reminiscences of 
a life of remarkable fruitfulness and 
service and clearly outlines the prin- 
ciples that have governed his adminis- 
tration. 
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Social Life at A. L. A. Meeting* 
A chronicle of lights and shades 


Lo, it came to pass that in the reign 
of King Arthur of Manhattan the time 
drew near for the convening of the 
councils of the mighty association of 
ye protectors and dispensers of the 
tablets, parchments and manuscripts of 
the country. 

It was in the first vear of the reign 
of he of the country of Manhattan and 
the land of Hughes, for it is the custom 
to choose a new king each year. The 
conclave was held toward the setting 
of the sun in the land of Johnson, of 
the tribe of one Bryan, who was raised 
to authority after a mighty battle. 

Beside the peaceful waters of the lake, 
called Minnetonka in the language of 
the forefathers, were the pilgrims en- 
camped. 

It is not mine to chronicle the mighty 
battles of wisdom and.of thought which 
were waged, nor to chronicle the his- 
tory-making decisions. 

Rather it is for me to tell of the 
festive scenes, the feastings and the 
banquetings, the songs of the lyre and 
the harp and of the festive dance. 

The cohorts of the invading hosts 
were as many as thirty-score. So nu- 
merous were they that it was not possi- 
ble to find one encampment large enough 
to shelter all, so that they were scat- 
tered about the shores even unto Ex- 
celsior and ‘to Del Otero and to the 
Club of Lafayette, the home of the 
workingman. 

They who were away from ye main 
camp were loud in their praise of the 
wonderful feastings and fine provender, 
and were not the thrice daily excur- 
sions on ye rapid boats a means of ye 
people of the lands of the East knowing 
ye people of the South and West even 
as they had no thought of knowing one 
another ? 

Good-will and the spirit of joy was 
abroad through all, yea, even when the 
whole concourse were brought together 


_ before Chicago library club, Oct. §&, 
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in solemn session, did not the voice of 
the small bird ring gladsomely through 
the hall and the merry tinkle of the 
bell which registered ye scrip which 
had passed into the hands of the na- 
tives. 

But ye small birds did sing but for 
a short while, for mighty men went out 
to slay them with guns loaded with the 
salt from the table. 

It was the custom of ye conference 
to present ye strangers one to another, 
and then the mighty thoughts passed, 
but, forsooth, this was not always so. 
For of a truth one of ye protectors 
who verily had been up against the 
tablets to be filled out, from ye docu- 
ments office, came upon he who is chief 
therein and saluted him thus: “Ho, is 
this Mr Post?” asked she. “Yea,” re- 
sponded he. ‘Documents Post?” ‘Yea, 
verily,” he replied. “Thanks be unto 
you,” she replied as she hied away, “I 
would simply look at you.” 

Ye Mr Post felt that he then was 
verily true to his name. We have from 
his lips that all requisitions to the 
mighty office will be filled “post haste.” 

Ye social events continued in great 
number. Yea, verily, it was like unto 
a “social whirl.” 

I can but chronicle the events in 
which the mighty hosts were concerned, 
for it is not mete that I should record 
personal experiences, for [ have re- 
ceived no confessions, neither is this a 
scrap from the life of the chronicler. 

When the pilgrims arrived in the 
land of the assembly, lo, the heavens 
were opened, and rain came down and 
the floods and the lake was raised even 
as high as in 40 years’ past. 

Ye delegates were brought much to- 
gether indoors, at the camp of Tonka, 
and ye dwellers therein were full of 
joy that they were not of the number 
who lived at the uttermost parts of 
the lake, for these same were loath to 
leave even when the whistle of the 
White Bear growled monstrously, ere 
they put forth on the troubled waters. 

However, ye next day, the heavens 
were opened, the sun shone and the 
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umbrellas descended. Yea, this instru- 
ment was no more seen, except, verily, 
ye one of iron held by ye faithful statue 
in front of the Camp of Tonka. 

The great cities on either side of 
the mighty stream did vie one with 
another as to which would be the 
mightier in entertaining the stranger. 
The men of barter in each town pro- 
vided a glorious banquet, and ye sweet 
singers sang the songs of the olden 
time. 

The matrons of the city provided a 
mighty festivity in the groves of the 
oracles, known unto mortals as Fern- 
dale. 

At the daily feasts many interesting 
thoughts were given one to another. 
Lo, a man of power in ye western land 
and of interesting apparel discoursed on 
the mighty city of Chicago. Said he: 
“Lo, if I possessed all Hades, and of 
the earth did I own Chicago, I would 
rent Chicago and dwell in Hades.” 
Ye chronicler knows that the man had 
not dwelt for many days in the noble 
city, but he knoweth not of his dwell- 
ing in the other place. 

Perchance, also, ye gentleman was 
of a pecunious nature and knew that 
the beautiful city would profit him more 
to rent than Hades would. 

The lake was the scene of many of 
the festive and gay times. The aquatic 
section, led by one of the invincible 
men from the Library Bureau, did dis- 
port themselves as fish, yea, even as 
large fish. 

Sailing in the small boat was heralded 
as one of the pleasures of the pilgrims, 
but in general the wind waxeth mighty 
and it were not safe to set sail. 

Ere we cease we would sing the 
praises of the natives in a loud voice 
with cymbal, and with harp, and with 
all manner of good-will, for did they 
not work both night and day and pro- 
vide for us the daily papyrus, yea, even 
the pink sheet? 

Here endeth the imperfect chronicles 
of the conclave of the A. L. A., ere 
we have said aught of ye swift ride 
in ye automobiles, when each averred, 


“Yea, we had of the best machines; 
yea, verily, did we not pass all upon 
the road.” : 

Nor of the gathering together of the 
various clans, but the night is far spent 
and we would cease ere sleep over- 
cometh and ye last express leaveth, for 
tonight we dwelleth not on the shores 
of Minnetonka, nor in the camp of 
Tonka, in the morning we are called 
not to festivities or to meetings in ye 
skating rink, but we are called by the 
truthful hand of ye time clock, and it 
tarrieth for no one. 

E. D. TweEepe tt. 





At the last session of the Indiana 
legislature, a law was passed requiring 
the Railroad commission to call into 
conference annually the superintend- 
ents of all railroads operating in Indi- 
ana, together with a number of the 
employes in train. service, for the pur- 
pose of reviewing the accident record 
of the year and determining what ac- 
tion, if any, could be taken to improve 
the record. Among those attending the 
first meeting held at Indianapolis on No- 
vember 10, the general manager of the 
Pennsylvania lines distributed 100 cop- 
ies of Confessions of a railroad signal- 
man, by James O. Fagan, believing that 
this remarkable book would have more 
influence than any statement that he 
could make on the subject of discipline 
and obedience of rules. 





021.7. Growth item.— The Howard me- 
morial library, New Orleans, prints on 
its letterheads these three lines: 

1896 — 33,000 books. 
1900 — 38,000“ 
1904 — 47,000 

A similar plan would give circulation 
or any fact that would appeal strongly 
to the public. It is, of course, advertis- 
ing, but if the librarian is as anxious 
to have his institution appreciated and 
patronized as the merchant is to sell his 
wares, he is justified in using advertis- 
ing methods.—Library Notes. 
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Library Meetings 


Chicago—The second meeting of the 
year of the Chicago library club was 
held November 12, in the room for the 
blind, at the Chicago public library. The 
club had the pleasure of greeeting for 
the first time President C. W. Andrews 
of the John Crerar library and ex- 
president of the A. L. A. 

The paper of the evening was pre- 
sented by Miss Hofer, principal of the 
Pestalozzi-Froebel kindergarten  train- 
ing school of Chicago. She gave a 
most delightful résumé of the Merry- 
makings of our foreign colonies in Chi- 
cago, describing in a most delightful 
manner the gathering of the foreign 
citizens each year for the celebration 
of their special national holidays, de- 
scribing the games, songs and merry- 
makings of the Swedes, Norwegians, 
Hungarians, Greeks, German and Irish. 
She pleaded for a more kindly spirit 
toward the new comers, on the part of 
those already acquainted with the man- 
ners and customs of the land, deploring 
the spirit which records all foreigners 
merely as Dutchmen, Micks and Da- 
goes. She gave many instances of a 
display of fine feeling, keen intellect 
and national loyalty, all of which are 
sadly needed in the American life of 
today. 

President Andrews asked Mr Purer, 
superintendent of delivery stations of 
the Chicago public library, to tell of 
the efforts of the library in meeting 
the wants of the foreign population. 
Mr Purer spoke of the great lack of 
knowledge on the part of foreigners 
generally concerning the privileges of- 
fered by the library. The branch read- 
ing rooms do not circulate books. Mr 
Purer thought if collections of foreign 
books were placed in these reading 
rooms and the foreign citizens were 
notified to examine them, with the priv- 
ilege of taking them home, that a greater 
knowledge of the benefits of the library 
could be spread. 

Mr Szmergalski, manager of one of 
the recreation parks, asked that the 





Public library place in their reading 
rooms in these recreation centers, per- 
sons familiar with the language of the 
neighborhood, as the young ladies in 
attendance do not understand the lan- 
guage nor the attitude of the foreign- 
ers toward the books. He also re- 


quested that the printed material, such ° 


as blanks, etc., be printed in the various 
foreign languages, so that it might be 
easier to explain to the visitors to the 


parks, the privileges offered by the ° 


library. 

C. S. Perry, formerly of the Public 
library, spoke of the great number of 
foreign books in the main library which 
were not sufficiently used and suggested 
that they be placed in the various field 
houses for the people, particularly for 
those who would not be likely to come 
down to the central library, and who 
do not understand the use of the printed 
catalogs distributed. 

Miss Watson of the Newberry li- 
brary told of the work she had been 
able to accomplish in stimulating read- 
ing by explaining to several young for- 
eigners doing manual labor at the New- 
berry library, library privileges and 
school privileges offered in Chicago. 

Mr Andrews spoke of the difficulty 
of retaining pages in the John Crerar 
library, because their handling of books 
and the widening of their vision by 
their library service, took them into 
night schools and finally into wider 
fields of usefulness. 

Miss Ahern, editor of Pusric Lipra- 
RIES, deplored the fact stated by one 
of the speakers that the reading of 
the foreigners in Chicago was confined, 
very largely,“ to newspapers and_ the 
cheap forms of literature in their own 
language. Removed from the severe 
restraints of law and often religion 
which surrounded them in their former 
homes, thrown on their own resources, 
surrounded by what to them are for- 
eigners, left with no mental stimulus 
outside of the trash of the cheap news- 
papers and cheap literature, the wonder 
is not that they sometimes grow dis- 
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couraged, but that they do not form a 
larger per cent of “undesirable citizens.” 
The question of our own standing as 
native Americans is only the question 
of the number of burials and does not 
lie in the question of loyalty, apprecia- 
tion or patriotism. 

After an expression of thanks to 
Miss Hofer for her most enjoyable. pa- 
per, the meeting adjourned. 


District of Columbia— At the October 
Meeting of the Library Association, 
Mr Bishop moved that resolutions of 
respect which he offered on the death 
of Dr Spofford, the first president of 
the District of Columbia library asso- 
ciation, be spread upon the records and 
a copy of the same be sent to the fam- 
ily of Dr Spofford. 

The resolution set forth the sorrow 
of the association in the loss of Dr 
Spofford and expressed its appreciation 
of his high personal character, personal 
courtesy and kindness of manner as 
well as the marvelous industry and per- 
severance with which he had_ served 
the Library of Congress for so many 
years, and placed on record the grate- 
ful appreciation of the association of 
the work he did, the high standard of 
devotion he set and: the legacy of duty 
and achievement he left. 

The motion was adopted by a unan- 
imous rising vote. 

No papers were presented at this 
meeting, but instead the entire evening 
was devoted to social enjoyment. The 
room was attractively decorated with 
flowers and autumn leaves and refresh- 
ments were served by young ladies, 
members of the staff of the Public 
library. 

WiLLtArp O. Waters, Sec’y. 


Indiana— The seventeenth annual meet- 
ing of the Indiana library association 
was held at Richmond, October 22-23, 
in the Morrisson-Reeves library and 
Earlham college, respectively. 

In President Harlow Lindley’s open- 
ing address he gave an_ interesting 





résumé of the work of the Indiana 
library association. 

Marilla Freeman of the Louisville 
(Ky.) public library gave the address 
of the morning, taking as her subject 
The relation of the library to the out- 
side world, or The library and pub- 
licity. Miss Freeman said that every 
library should ask itself the following 
questions: What is the purpose of our 
library? Is it fulfilling that purpose? 
Are we making an adequate return to 
the community on its library invest- 
ment? Does everyone in this com- 
munity know that the library has some- 
thing for him? Has it something for 
everyone? If not, is it willing to get it? 
How are we making this known? She 
cited many ways in which these results 
may be attained—in the attitude of the 
library toward the public; in exhibits 
illustrating subjects of current lectures; 
aids to clubs; notices in newspapers, 
including descriptions of books and 
other material; interesting details re- 
garding the work of the library ; mimeo- 
graphed lists of books distributed in 
various ways, including inserting them 
in the pay envelopes of the men at the 
factories, etc. 

Miss Chapin of the Muncie public 1i- 
brary led the discussion that followed 
this paper, in which it was made clear 
that the greatest effort should be di- 
rected toward the work with children, 
as women would come to the library 
anyhow. It was brought out that the 
library should stand for the center of 
culture rather than a social center, and 
that lunch rooms, club rooms-.and smok- 
ing rooms were of doubtful importance. 

At the evening session, Mrs Ada L. 
Bernhardt, librarian of the Morrisson- 
Reeves library, made the address of 
weicome. She also told of the work of 
that library and gave a sketch of its 
growth. She emphasized the impor- 
tance of librarians meeting together for 
the mutual help, which resulted in 
broadening and enlarging their work. 

The disadvantages of a public. library 
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was interectingly discussed by William 
Dudley Foulke of Richmond. Mr 
Foulke pointed out that a real evil must 
come from the injury to those who read 
books which do them no good and from 
the cultivation of a habit of literary in- 
dolence. He deprecated the placing of 
detective stories or stories of crime in 
the hands of boys, and thought that 
stories of adventure come close to the 
border-line. He thought it a librarian’s 
duty to encourage the selection of those 
books which it is most important that 
the public should read and to keep from 
the young such books as are of no ad- 
vantage. 

A pleasant social session followed Mr 
Foulke’s address. 

The first session, held at Earlham 
college, opened with a paper by H. G. 
Wedding, librarian of Wabash college, 
on The relation of college to public li- 
braries. (Mr Wedding’s paper will be 
given in full, later.) 

A discussion of this paper was opened 
by W. E. Jenkins, librarian of Indiana 
university, Bloomington. Mr Jenkins 
said that the public library was the most 
democratic of institutions. While the 
public school takes students for a few 
hours each day during the period of 
childhood and youth, and the university 
a few hours each day for from two to 
four years, the public library is for all 
the year round and for all hours of the 
day. It has grown from an institution 
to supply book needs, to one of indefi- 
nite and infinite possibilities. He urge 
more cooperation between university 
and public libraries. 

N. D. C. Hodges of the Cincinnati 
(Ohio) public library, as a representa- 
tive of the A. L. A., then addressed the 
association, showing the possibilities for 
good in a public library by the inter- 
esting and instructive history of the 
growth and attainment of his library. 

Luncheon was daintily served in the 
art room by Earlham college to the as- 
sociation. 

The aftérnoon session was opened by 





a paper on Story telling in libraries, by 
Claire Foucher of the children’s de- 
partment of the Ft. Wayne public li- 
brary. Miss Foucher said that the pur- 
pose of story telling in public libraries 
is to lead to the reading of good liter- 
ature. It should create a love for lit- 
erature by giving to the child its choicest - 
gem in story form. She upheld fairy 
stories, and regarded a child as unfor- 
tunate who is brought up on facts alone. 

Miss Scott led the discussion that fol- 
lowed this paper. She maintained that 
while good resulted from story telling 
there are people who overestimate its 
importance. The story hour is not all 
of the work with children and there 
are libraries where it is not necessary. 
Local conditions alone can determine 
the matter. 

Miss Peters of Elwood said that the 
object of the story hour is to form the 
library habit, to stimulate the imag- 
ination, and to cultivate a taste for good 
reading. She gave many good sugges- 
tions as to the kind of story to tell and 
methods of working. 

A number of fine points were brought 
out in the very interesting discussion 
which followed, and the far-reaching 
effect of this method of education was 
made clear by Mr Jenkins, who said 
that story telling is not a subject for 
reading, but reading for story telling. 
Present-day people have not the fac- 
ulty of picturing visions as had the 
primitive man. Story telling appeals to 
eye and ear far more than the written 
word. He asked why it should not be 
extended beyond children to those of 
larger growth. 

The treasurer’s report was read and 
approved. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, W. E. Jenkins, librarian, Indiana 
university, Bloomington; vice-president, 
Mrs Elizabeth C. Earl, Library commis- 
sion, Connersville; secretary, Annette 
M. Clark, librarian, Public library, New 
Albany; treasurer, D. C. Brown, state 
librarian, Indianapolis. 
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Resolutions were adopted expressing 
the appreciation of the association of 
the courtesy and hospitality of the 
hosts of the occasion and of the ad- 
dresses of Hon. W. D. Foulke, N. D. 
C. Hodges and Miss Freeman. 

Eiia F. Corwin, Sec’y. 


Indiana— The first meeting of the year 
of the Indianapolis library club was 
held at the Bona Thompson library 
building, Indianapolis, on the evening 
of October 28. The attendance was 
unusually large, and a number of citi- 
zens interested in library work, but not 
actively engaged in it, have become 
sufficiently interested to ask to be en- 
rolled as club members. 

After preliminary remarks by the 
president, Eliza G. Browning of the 
Indianapolis public library, extracts 
from two unpublished manuscripts were 
read by the authors, Augusta Steven- 
son and Charles W. Moores of Indian- 
apolis. Miss Stevenson’s readings were 
from her dramatizations of some chil- 
dren’s stories, and Mr Moores read two 
delightful extracts, one on the boyhood 
of Abraham Lincoln and the other Lin- 
coln’s debate with Douglas, from Mr 
Moores’ unpublished life of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

A canvass was made among club 
members before this year’s program 
was made up and it was found that 
most of the members wished more time 
for informal social doings at club meet- 
ings than had been provided heretofore. 
It has been planned, therefore, to divide 
the time between discussions of li- 
brary questions, new books of value, 
library news and social diversion. _ 

CHALMERS Haptey, Sec’y. 


lowa—The annual meeting of the 
Iowa library association opened at the 
Public library of Cedar Rapids, Octo- 
ber 20, with an attendance of about go. 
Mayor Carmody welcomed the meeting 
to the city and greetings from the 
Cedar Rapids public library were ex- 
tended by Vice-president B. L. Wick. 


President MacLean of the University 
of Iowa responded for the association. 

Mrs A. J. Barkley, president of the 
association, in her address, reviewed 
library development in the state during 
the past 10 years. In that time the 
association has passed from a_ strug- 
gling period of pioneering to a strong 
body with a membership of 125.  Li- 
brary legislation has greatly improved 
conditions. The State library commis- 
sion with the traveling libraries, the 
summer school, libraries. in rural 
schools, township extension, and _ state 
reformatory and philanthropic institu- 
tion libraries, are results. 

After the regular business of the as- 


‘ sociation was disposed of, W. H. Brett, 


librarian of Cleveland, gave an interest- 
ing address on The library, a factor in 
social betterment, emphasizing the obli- 
gation of the public library to furnish 
information to the public regarding 
practical questions of the day and dig- 
nifying it as an institution for public 
education. 

The social event, always a requisite 
of a good library meeting, was provided 
by the Ladies’ literary club of Cedar 
Rapids in the form of a most enjoyable 
reception at the home of Hon. F. F. 
Dawley on Tuesday evening. 

On Wednesday morning the reports 
of the district library meetings were 
given. Four were held during the sum- 
mer, all characterized by fine enthu- 
siasm and intelligent discussion of prac- 
tical questions. Good results are evi- 
dent in a wider interest in library mat- 
ters and better acquaintance and_possi- 
bilities for mutual helpfulness between 
neighboring libraries. 

A review of the work of the Iowa 
library commission for the past year 
was given by Alice S. Tyler, secretary 
of the Iowa commission. There are 
now 102 free public libraries and 27 
subscription libraries in the state, be- 
sides the college, university and special 
libraries. There are 500 traveling li- 
brary stations. Books are loaned to 
200 city clubs and individuals. Forty 
students were enrolled in the summer 
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library school at lowa City and the 
work of the commission is in a very 
satisfactory state. 

Irving B. Richman of Muscatine, a 
well-known Iowa author, gave a most 
entertaining and suggestive address on 
History and biography in public li- 
braries. 

A round-table for small libraries was 
conducted by Miss Tyler. Re-registra- 
tion of borrowers was discussed and 
the opinion that once in three or four 
years was sufficiently frequent for re- 
registration, was confirmed by the ex- 
perience of those present. Binding and 
repair and the necessity Of withdraw- 
ing books from circulation on_ first 
signs of breaking, were discussed. At- 
tention was called to the Chivers bind- 
ings and to the books issued by certain 
publishers in special library bindings. 

The college and reference libraries 
discussed the problems peculiar to their 
work under the direction of May L. 
Fairbanks of Cornell college, Mt Ver- 
non, 

A reunion of the students of the IIli- 
nois library school, resident in Iowa, 
was held at Hotel Montrose on Wednes- 
day noon. 

The report of Malcolm G. Wyer, 
chairman of the committee on legisla- 
tion, recommended that an amendment 
to the present library law be asked for 
as follows: 

Except in case of sickness or ab- 
sence from the city, non-attendance at 
regular library board meetings for three 
consecutive meetings shall render the 
office of a trustee vacant. 

The other point recommended was 
an amendment for submitting to the 
people the levy of the library tax where 
the council does not see fit to make 
the levy requested by the library board. 

The symposium on children’s litera- 
ture was opened by Miss Rose, librarian 
of the Davenport public library, who 
spoke briefly on Books for the Sunday 
school and codperation with superin- 
tendents and teachers. Other topics dis- 
cussed were Girls’ books, Books for 
boys, Adult books for children, Biog- 
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raphy, Nature books, Myths and fairy 
tales and Books to keep at the desk. 

Mrs H. L. Elmendorf, A. L. A., rep- 
resentative at the meeting, gave a most 
inspiring paper on Poetry for children. 

Invitations for the next annual meet- 
ing were received from lowa City, Des 
Moines and Davenport. 

The annual reunion of the Society of 
Iowa library schools was held Wednes- 
day evening and the company included 
guests of honor, instructors and stu- 
dents of the school, numbering 47. The 
society presented a gavel to the State 
association. 

The address on Wednesday night was 
delivered by H. E. Legler, secretary of 
the Wisconsin library commission, on 
the subject From six to sixteen—the 
child and the book. Mr Legler con- 
sidered the industrial situation in its 
relation to children and the obligation 
of the library to try to counteract the 
sordid influences in communities where 
opportunities for betterment are few 
and sensational literature abounds. His 
delineation of Stevenson’s Will o’ the 
mill was a strong appeal for the uplift- 
ing of neglected children. 

The Thursday morning session opened 
with an address by Mrs H. L. Elmen- 
dorf, vice-librarian of the Buffalo public 
library and the representative of the A. 
L. A., on the subject, Things that mat- 
ter. 

A symposium on books for adults 
under Mrs Elmendorf’s direction fol- 
lowed the address. Books on the trades 
and useful arts, Nature boo’: Poetry 
and the Value of books in reformatory 
institutions were discussed. 

In the three-minute book review 
which followed several books were dis- 
cussed. 

The relation of the public library to 
the high school was presented by Miss 
Abbott, principal of the Cedar Rapids 
high school. 

The report of the necrology commit- 
tee, given by Mr Brigham, showed that 
eight library workers of the state passed 
away during the year. 

The following officers were elected 
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for the coming year: President, Har- 
riet A. Wood, Cedar Rapids public 
library ; vice-president, Walter I. Hays, 
Clinton; secretary, Mary E. Wheelock, 
Grinnell; treasurer, J. W. Rich, Iowa 
City. Mary E. WHEELOCK, Sec’y. 


Kansas—The eighth annual meeting of 
the Kansas library association was held 
in Kansas City, October 15-17. 

The meeting opened with an informal 
reception by the Board of education, 
under whose management is the Kansas 
City library. The librarians were wel- 
comed by the board and the librarian, 
Mrs Greenman. A most delightful even- 
ing was spent. 

The first regular session opened Fri- 
day morning, October 16, with the 
president’s address by Clara Francis of 
the State historical library, Topeka. She 
gave a review of the efforts of the past 
year and urged the united effort of the 
members to better conditions during the 
coming year. 

After the regular business proceed- 
ings, Marion Glenn, librarian of Junc- 
tion City, gave a report of the A. L. A. 
meeting at Minnetonka. 

A question box conducted by Miss 
3uck of the State normal school at Em- 
poria brought out a most interesting 
discussion of everyday problems which 
confront and ‘puzzle the public librarian, 

A roll call of librarians was re- 
sponded to in two-minute reports, show- 
ing great progress in every instant. 
Abilene, Arkansas City, Baker univer- 
sity and Junction City reported new 
buildings. 

The afternoon session opened with an 
address on The work of a library com- 
mission, by H. E. Legler, secretary of 
the Wisconsin library commission. He 
outlined the work of his own commis- 
sion and said the term library com- 
mission is illusive, but it is conceded 
that it stands for library extension. The 

»Wisconsin library commission is divided 
into three parts, traveling libraries’ de- 
partment, the department of field work 
and a legislative reference department. 
The first two are closely allied. Thirty 


years ago there were only 300 public 
libraries in the United States. Now 
there are over 8000. A large number 
of these are small and poorly supported 
and are struggling blindly with the 
many difficult library problems. 

It is considered a mistake to force 
the starting of a library, but a field 
organizer may be sent out to stimulate 
interest. As local conditions vary so 
greatly, much depends on _ the tact 
and discrimination of the field organizer. 
A library once organized may be greatly 
helped by the traveling libraries which 
send out small libraries, notably the 
later fiction. This loan system of the 
traveling libraries supplies the demand 
for fiction. at a small cost, leaving the 
usually limited funds for the purchase 
of miscellaneous and reference books. 

The work of accumulating plans of 
library buildings, modifying and chang- 
ing them to suit funds and needs, is of 
great value. Exhibits of various kinds 
are sent to libraries desiring them and 
a magazine clearing house is maintained 
also in connection with the commission. 
Not the least of the benefits arising 
from this supervision is the raising of 
the standard of salaries paid. The sal- 
ary of librarians is almos< universally 
lower than that paid for cther work in 
the same class. 

A. D, Dickinson, librarian of the 
Leavenworth public library, reported on 
the need of state help in the Kansas 
libraries. The subject was discussed 
by Miss Romig of Abilene, who stated 
that six of the 60 Kansas libraries have 
professional trained librarians and many 
of the remaining 54 have had not only 
college training, but private library 
training from graduates and years of 
experience in well-ordered libraries. It 
should be impossible for competent li- 
brarians and their janitors to receive 
the same pecuniary reward. A_ small 
community has three formidable op- 
ponents to library progress—the scholar, 
the illiterate man and the religious 
bigot. Miss Romig urged concentration 
of effort to bring about state super- 
vision. 
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Miss Sheldon, librarian of Ottawa, 
discussed The library and women's 
clubs. She said the latter are a factor 
in social, philanthropic and educational 
work. They have borne a large share 
in all of these and in none more note- 
worthy than in relation to the public 
library movement. , 

On Friday evening Dr John A. Sei- 
bert of Kansas City gave an illustrated 
address on The Sphinx. 

Dr Bumgardner followed with an ad- 
dress on Fiction in the public library. 
He thought the novel furnishes us the 
greatest possible means of relaxation, 
recreation and entertainment. It teaches 
us history, geography and human na- 
ture. It furnishes us with a philosophy 
of life that we could never figure out 
by mathematics and chronology and 
logic. He made a strong plea for fic- 
tion that is clean and wholesome. In 
closing, Dr Bumgardner said that in 
proportion to its cost, the public library 
is 4 greater educational force than the 
public schools. 

Miss McKee, formerly librarian of 
the Leavenworth public library, now of 
the American library, Manila, told of 
her work in the Philippines. 

Mary FE. Barlow, librarian of Fort 
Scott, discussed the relation of the 
public library and the public school. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, Clara 


Francis, Topeka; first vice-president,. 


Mrs Sara J. Greenman, Kansas City; 
second vice-president, Mrs Olive M. 
Wood, Baldwin; third vice-president, 
Mary E. Barlow, Fort Scott; secretary, 
Marion Glenn, Junction City; treasurer, 
Mary C. Lee. Manhattan; member-at- 
large, J. L. King, state librarian, To- 
peka. 

Ottawa was chosen as the place for 
the 1909 meeting and Abilene for 1910. 
Resolutions of thanks to all who con- 
tributed to the success of the meeting 
were carried. 

Netiie G. Beatty, Sec’y. 

Massachusetts— The Southern Worces- 
ter library club met at the Thayer 


memorial building, Uxbridge, Mass., on 
Tuesday afternoon, October 13. 

A report of the A. L. A. meeting 
at Minnetonka was given by Mrs Nettie 
C. Taft and Miss A. Ward, librarian 
of Harris institute library, Woonsocket, 
R. I., who attended the New York state 
library association meeting at Lake 
George, told in an interesting way of 
the week there. 

The selection and purchase of books 
was the subject of the next paper given 
by Miss A. Bancroft of the board of 
trustees of the Bancroft memorial li- 
brary, Hopedale. She told clearly and 
concisely of the methods by which books 
are added to their collection. A definite 
number of new books are ready for 
circulation every two weeks; of these 
the larger percentage, except during 
the summer months, is non-fiction. 
These are advertised in the local papers. 
Whenever it is discovered that the li- 
brary is weak in any class, the pur- 
chases for that outnumber all others 
during a year in order that the collec- 
tion may become evenly balanced. The 
fiction is examined by a book committee 
who reports, upon blanks prepared for 
the purpose, their opinions regarding’ it. 
The list of 1000 novels prepared by the 
Newark library has been checked and 
such books listed in it, as are not al- 
ready owned, are a guide for pur- 
chasers, when the current fiction seems 
especially poor. 

Miss Bancroft thought that every li- 
brary should have a regular time for 
issuing’ accessions, even if the smallness 
of funds made it necessary to have long 
intervals. In Hopedale they also _be- 
lieve warmly in open shelves for all 
borrowers over 12 years of age. 

Mrs Nellie F. Smith then told of the 
work they are doing in the new library 
at Westborough. Special attention is 
being given to the children. They have 
lectures on library and book subjects. 
The Library art club pictures are hung 
in their room and their teachers are 
shown the list of the collections owned 
by the club and asked to choose those 
best fitted at certain times for school 
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work. The high school is provided 
with supplementary reading that is kept 
upon separate open shelves. For adults 
new sets of standard authors have been 
bought and the circulation of these has 
been most satisfactory. An effort is be- 
ing made to bring the library more gen- 
erally before the people. Newspapers, 
book lists and bulletins are being used 
for the purpose. 

Miss Sornborger, president of the 
club, said the club had been invited to 
Westborough and all are now looking 
forward to visiting the handsome build- 
ing and seeing the interesting work 
that is being done there. 

A simple constitution, which had been 
prepared as a working basis for the 
club, was presented to the meeting and 
unanimously adopted. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 


year: President, Miss H. B. Sorn- 
borger; first vice-president, Beatrice 
Putnam; second vice-president, Miss 


Darling ; secretary, Mrs N. F. Smith. 
The meeting was well attended by the 
librarians of the district and by towns- 
people interested in the library. 
BEATRICE PutTNAM, Sec’y. 


Michigan — Recent library meetings of 
considerable value and interest were 
those held in connection with the meet- 
ing of the State teachers’ association 
of Michigan, October 29-31. Library 
matters were presented in four sections 
in addition to the regular session. Great 
interest was manifested at all the meet- 
ings. Very full audiences were present 
and with few exceptions they were all 
teachers and not librarians. The meet- 
ings were held under the supervision 
of Mrs Mary C. Spencer, state libra- 
rian of Michigan, though the proceed- 
ings were entirely in the hands of the 
teachers. W. F. Lewis, superintendent 
of schools, Port Huron, is the chairman 
for next year, and David E. Heineman 
of Detroit, member of the state library 
commission, is the secretary. 


Missouri—The Missouri library asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at Mo- 
berly, October 15 and 16, 1908, with 
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about 35 librarians of the state present. 
The program covered four sessions and 
brought out fruitful discussions on cat- 
aloging, work with children, value of 
organization, etc. The value of bind- 
ing periodicals even in the small libra- 
ries, the doubtful value of freely open 
shelves, and the wide opportunity of 
work with children were points empha- 
sized. Mrs H. L. Elmendorf, the A. L. 
A. representative, gave a most delight- 
ful Study in values, and W. L. R. Gif- 
ford of the St Louis Mercantile library 
made an address on the fiction question. 
The citizens of Moberly showed their 
cordiality by giving the visitors a drive 
about the city, a reception in the li- 
brary, and, best of all, by attending the 
meetings. The officers for 1908-1909 
are as follows: . 

President, H. O. Severance, Columbia ; 
first vice-president, Mrs Bessie Lee, 
Moberley; second vice-president, Willis 
H. Kerr, Fulton; secretary, Florence 
Whittier, Secaliz ; treasurer, Clarence E. 
Miller, St Louis. 

FLtoraA B. Roperts, Sec’y. 


Nebraska— The fourteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Nebraska library association 
was held at Hastings, October 20-21. 
Twenty-five of Nebraska’s 60 libraries 
were represented. 

The first’ session was opened by a 
most valuable paper read by Mrs H. L. 
Elmendorf, representative of the A. L. 
A., on The things that matter. This 
was followed by a reception given to 
the .association by the Hastings library 
board. 

The Wednesday morning session was 
devoted to a demonstration of library 
methods. The subjects discussed were 
library advertising, book repairs, cata- 
loging, work with children, book selec- 
tion, library supplies, loan desks and 
statistics and binding. The exhibits 
were arranged on tables presided over 
by a librarian who explained her ex- 
hibit and the methods of using the vari- 
ous items. The tables were constantly 
surrounded during the entire morning.~ 
Librarians from the larger libraries en- 

















joyed the exchange of ideas and the 
opportunity to examine other’s work 
in their own lines, while the librarians 
from the smaller libraries expressed 
themselves as having gained more from 
this one morning of seeing things for 
themselves than from any previous 
meetings. 

Wednesday afternoon Miss Tobitt, 
librarian of Omaha public library, con- 
ducted a round-table, followed by a 
paper on Book buying for small libraries 
by Miss Hagey, librarian of Public 


‘library, Lincoln. A paper on Library 


legislation for Nebraska, read by Miss 
Craig, reference librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska library, finished the 
papers for the afternoon. The session 
was brought to a close .after a report 
on Library progress in Nebraska by 
Miss Templeton, secretary of the Ne- 
braska public library commission. Miss 
Templeton stated that library progress 
in Nebraska is very rapid; only a few 
years ago but four or five libraries 
were represented at the annual meet- 
ings—this year there were 25; compe- 
tent librarians are being employed 
throughout the state. There are 14 
library school graduates and 12 who 
have taken summer courses. Only five 
towns, with a population of over 2000, 
are still without libraries, while 25 
towns of less than 1000 have libraries; 
11 new libraries have been started 
this year, making a total of 60 libraries 
in the state. The founding and de- 
velopment of the Public library at David 
City was called the most interesting 
attempt yet made in library building. 

Wednesday evening Dr Fred Morrow 
Fling, professor in the University of 
Nebraska, delivered an address on Our 
place in history. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Charlotte Templeton, Lin- 
coln; first vice-president, Florence S. 
Smith, Beatrice; second vice-president, 
Emma M. Nowlan, Hastings; treasurer, 
Margaret A. O’Brien, Omaha; secre- 
tary, Lois. Spencer, Falls City. 
NELLIE J. Compton, Sec’y. 
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Ohio— The annual meeting of the 
Ohio library association was held in 
Cincinnati, November 4-6. 

Pres. C. W. Dabney of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati welcomed the asso- 
ciation, and Pres. J. W. Perrin of the 
association responded. 

The general sessions were given over 
to the. reports of committees. The com- 
mittee on special library editions pre- 
pared an exhibit of special library bind- 
ings, and had in the collection the New- 
ark, N. J., library binding exhibit, the 
Cleveland public library exhibition of 
reinforced bindings, and particularly of 
children’s books. R. P. Winckler dis- 
played binding leathers and handwork 
in tooling and fancy bindings, as well 
as more practical library bindings. 

The reports of the committees all in- 
dicated progress. The committee on 
legislation recommenced a bill on the 
certification of librarians. The princi- 
pal points were as follows: 


Certification of librarians 


It provided for a state board of 
library examiners of five members, to 
serve five years, to be appointed by the 
state board of library commissioners. 
The examiners shall all be librarians 
in good standing, two at least shall be 
women. Not less than two examina- 
tions shall be held each year, and, if 
practical, simultaneously in different 
parts of the state. 

Certificates shall be for a term of 
years or for life to such as are found 
to possess the requisite qualifications. 
Credit shall be given to experience in 
library work. Graduat’on from or at- 
tendance at a library school shall also 
receive credit, the degree of credit be- 
ing left to the board of examiners. 
Life certificates may be granted to those 
who have had five yeais of successful 
experience in general library work. 
Those who have been employed in any 
Ohio library continuously for five years 
next preceding the passage of this act 


_and whose work has been efficient and 


successful may continue in such posi- 
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tion without being subject to the pro- 
visions of the act. 

One year after the organization of 
the state board of ‘ibrary examiners, 
all persons employed in public taxed 
libraries must have a certificate, except 
those exempt from the requirements of 
the bill. 

Regulations for the conduct of the 
business of the board of examiners and 
the holding of examinations are also 
included in the bill. ' 

The association voted that the incom- 
ing committee on legislation urge the 
passage of this bill. 

The library training committee, Laura 
Smith, Cincinnati, chairman, bent its 
efforts during the year toward arousing 
an interest in library work for chil- 
dren, and deemed necessary because of 
the lack of appreciation of this branch 
of library work on the part of many 
of the librarians of the state. A series 
of eight articles on different phases of 
children’s work, and written by compe- 
tent people in the state, were published 
in the bulletin of the State library. 
The Cleveland public library distrib- 
uted their pamphlet on the work of 
the Cleveland public library with the 
children, and the State library sent out 
the new list of books published by the 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh. The 
committee distributed a short “list of 
books for librarians,” including both 
technical and cultural reading. The 
Cincinnati public library will distribute 
reading lists given to their apprentice 
classes, and a graded list of books for 
schools, printed to meet the demands 
of local teachers. The committee urged 
the necessity of attracting more trained 
workers to Ohio, and of convincing 
those already in the work of the value 
of the opportunities offered by the li- 
brary schools, apprentice classes, and 
the advisability of self-improvement by 
following reading courses such as given 
in Pupric Lipraries. The committee 
is so convinced of the value of keep- 
ing.in touch with library. matters that 


it has sent Pusiic Lipraries to a num- 
ber of libraries as the best means of 
helping them in their work. It recom- 
mended, further, that the association 
by a resolution .ask every library in 
Ohio to put Pusric Liprartes on its 
shelves. It was recommended that the 
organizer use every effort to convince 
those interested in starting new libra- 
ries, of the necessity of appointing 
trained workers as librarians, and that 
it is economical for librarians to have 
proper tools. 

There are now in Ohio tog who 
have had library school training. Sev- 
eral libraries reported apprentice classes 
and leaves of absence for attendance 
at regular library schools. Also in- 
struction to teachers and others in the 
use of the library, including catalogs 
and reference books, 

The work of the committee has been 
largely educational and along these 
lines: As to the public, the place of 
the library in the community; as to the 
librarian, her duty to the library; as to 
the library authorities, their responsi- 
bility to the community and to the li- 
brary. 

A motion offered by Mr. Wycoff of 
Sidney was voted, to urge by special 
letter to libraries who do not take 
Pusiic Lrpraries and Library Journal, 
the desirability of taking at least one of 
these publications as a tool for the 
proper administration of the library. 

The committee on Library extension, 
Mirpah G. Blair, Columbus, chairman, 
reported that a library in Clintonville 
was being started with tooo books and 
a State traveling library of 300v. The 
town of Ironton, where the library was 
burned some two years ago, will re- 
open as soon as a new fireproof build- 
ing is completed, where the library 
may have rooms. Bristolville, tooo in- 
habitants, has opened a reading room 
in an abandoned church building. It 
is opened afternoons, and is supplied 
with magazines and a traveling library 
of 300v. Middleport, 3000 inhabitants, 
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has opened a public library with 1300 v. 
Many of the books were donated and 
entertainments were given in order to 
secure money. Miss Downey, state or- 
ganizer, spent a week with them. A 
levy of one-half mill becomes available 
next spring. Niles, 8000 inhabitants, 
has opened a free public library. It is 
open afternoons and evenings, and is 
supported by the Board of education. 
Mary P. Wilde, a Drexel graduate, is 
librarian. 

Library extension was discussed by 
Miss Downey, state organizer. Miss 
Morse of Youngstown spoke on how 
a larger library can help a smaller one. 
Miss Burfite of Cleveland on school 
extension, and Mrs Galbreath on trav- 
eling libraries. Miss Downey urged 
the continuance of the various com- 
mittees which in past years have car- 
ried on the work of library extension 
as a moral support to the work of the 
State. 

The association’s work in furthering 
the relation of libraries and_ schools 
reported (Miss Power, Cleveland, chair- 
man), that definite work had been ac- 
complished in Hamilton, Butler and 
Cuyahoga counties. Talks on chil- 
dren’s literature, teacher and the book, 
etc., were given. Lists of children’s 
books were distributed, and in Hamil- 
ton county a collection of books suited 
to tthe work with the grades was 
shown. — 

The cataloging committee (Miss 
Clatworthy, Dayton, chairman) called 
attention to the code of catalog rules 


. just issued by the A. L. A., new en- 


larged edition of the Lists and H. W. 
Wilson’s Catalog of fiction. 

Women’s clubs were discussed by 
Miss Boardman, Ohio state library, 
and Mrs L. C. Laylin of Columbus 
gave an intercsting paper on what 
women’s clubs could do and did do for 
libraries. 

A “pow-wow” of children’s librari- 
ans, club leaders, story tellers, home 
library visitors, and others interested 
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in work with children brought all into 
closer relationship and knowledge of 
what libraries could do and were doing. 

The president’s (J. W. Perrin, Case 
library, Cleveland) address took for its 
theme the education and certification of 
librarians. Mrs Elmendorf, Buffalo, 
N. Y., spoke of Things that matter,. 
an attempt of a study in values. 

The Small library section paid special 
attention to children’s work in small 
libraries. The Small library section had 
an excellent paper, Work with chil- 
dren in small libraries, by Faith Smith 
of the Carnegie training school for 
children’s librarians. 

The question box had many and 
varied questions in library administra- 
tion and economy, and the discussions 
were keen and _ interesting. 

Dr Conklin, trustee of the Dayton 
public library, made a plea for tax- 
supported medical libraries in his ad- 
dress, “Crito, I owe a cock to Escu- 
lapius; will you remember to pay the 
debt?” 

The entertainment part of the pro- 
gram was specially delightful. A tea 
at the Norwood branch, visits to Rook- 
wood pottery, Art museum, Zoological 
garden, Clovernook and _ special libra- 
ries, and a luncheon at the Hotel Sin- 
ton. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, Anna 
Louise Morse, Youngstown; vice-presi- 
dents, W. F. Sewal, Toledo; C. W. 
Read, University of Cincinnati; Julia 
M. Whittlesey, Western Reserve train- 
ing school; secretary, Mirpah G. Blair, 
Ohio State university, Columbus; treas- 
urer, Grace Prince, Springfield. 

Forty-seven new members were 
added. ANNA L. Morse, Sec’y. 


Pennsylvania— The eighth annual meet- 
ing of the Keystone state library asso- 
ciation was held at Wilkes-Barré, Octo- 
ber 16-17. The registered attendance 


was the largest in the history of the 
association, there being 100 present, 
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representing 35 libraries from various 
sections of the state. President Henry 
J. Carr presided. 

The address of welcome was deliv- 
ered by Rev. Henry L. Jones, presi- 
dent of the board of directors of the 
Osterhout library, and called attention 
to the great educational and uplifting 
work being accomplished by the libra- 
ries of the state and urged the further 
cooperation of parents, teachers and 
librarians. . 

In his responding talk, Mr Carr took 
as his subject, Librarianship. He re- 
ferred to one distinguishing feature of 
the librarian’s position, calling attention 
to the fact that, while a city or town 
has several lawyers or physicians, it 
usually has but one librarian, and con- 
sequently the librarian holds a unique 
position. Mr Carr counseled the libra- 
rians to be awake to the individual de- 
mands of their own libraries, studying 
carefully local history, industries and 
general conditions. 

The next address was delivered by 
Homer Greene of Hopesdale on The 
making of a book. He related his own 
early experiences as an author, assur- 
ing his readers that his stories of min- 
ing, surveying and school life were 
based upon his personal experiences. 
He stated that a more intimate knowl- 
edge of the writers of books by their 
readers would be of mutual advantage. 
He characterized the librarian as a sort 
of middle-man between the author and 
the reader and added that if the au- 
thors had the librarians’ knowledge of 
the readers’ opinions of books, it would 
be of great value to them. 

The audience acknowledged its ap- 
preciation of Mr Greene’s address by a 
rising vote of thanks. 

Myra Poland, librarian of the Oster- 
hout free library, was called upon in 
the absence of Frank P. Hill of Brook- 
lyn public library, who was to have 
delivered an address. She gave a short 
sketch of her library. 

This was followed by a talk by Mr 


Carr, who interestingly spoke of the 
work of the Scranton public library, of 
which he is librarian. He described 
the interchange system carried on by 
this library with neighboring ones. 
The afternoon session, held in the 
club house of the Wyoming Valley 
country club, opened with a _ round- 
table conducted by Jessie Welles of the 
Pittsburgh Carnegie library. The gen- 
eral subject taken up was that of the 
library’s direct relation to the reading 
public through the various branches of 
work connected with the circulating de- 
partment.. Efficient service was the 
keynote of the discussion and various 
ways and means of extending the use- 
fulness of libraries were considered. 
Other interesting subjects were taken 
up and discussed. Emma R. Engle 
spoke on The Story hour as a means of 
attracting children to desirable books. 
Charles E. Wright explained the use 
of postal notices sent out from the 
Duquesne library, calling attention to 
new books on hand. Edna L. Krause 
of Allegheny free library and Daisy M. 
Smith of Homestead Carnegie library 
presented the subject of the circulation 
of musical scores as a means of at- 


tracting readers. Louise B. Cooper of ' 


the Free library of Philadelphia and 
Agnes F. Greer of the Osterhout free 
library discussed the question of the 
advisability of the use of circulating 
copies of current magazines as a means 
of bringing in new readers in the hope 
that they will turn from the same to 
books. Mrs Hard demonstrated the 
valuable work accomplished in Erie by 
deposit stations in the schools, and 
Emma R. Neisser explained the system 
of city traveling libraries connected with 
the Free library of Philadelphia. Mr 
Marx of Easton read a paper telling of 
successful ways of keeping up the sum- 
mer circulation. 

At the close of this round-table dis- 
cussion, Rev. E. G. Fullerton, D. D., of 
Wilkes-Barré, addressed the association, 
taking for his topic The relation of the 

















public to the library. He emphasized 
the important work done in the chil- 
dren’s department. The open-shelf sys- 
tem was spoken of as being gladly wel- 
comed by the public. Dr Fullerton 
argued that the first and most potent 


factor in making the library atractive 


to its patrons is the personality of the 
librarian and of those library workers 
who meet the public. 

A reception given by the board of 
directors of the Osterhout free library 
brought the afternoon session to a close. 

Friday evening was devoted to an il- 
lustrated lecture on The charm of the 
book-plate by Charles Dexter Allen of 
Montclair, N. J. After a general his- 
torical review of early book-plates, Mr 
Allen took up modern ones, making a 
plea to librarians to consider carefully 
the artistic possibilities of their library 
book-plates. 

On this same evening, the library 
workers for small libraries held a 
round-table conducted by Helen U. 
Price of the state commission, where 
the discussions were informal and freely 
taken part in by those present. Miss 
Pennypacker of Phcenixville discussed 
the subject of What we are doing to 
induce men to use small libraries, and 
urged that workingmen be asked to 
recommend books helpful to them in 
their trades. This discussion was taken 
part in by Miss Turner of Bethlehem, 
Miss Eckman of Wilmington, Mrs Hard 
and others, all of whom told of the 
interest aroused by rewspaper lists and 
invitations and personal visits to the 
shops. Interesting papers on Codpera- 
tion with schools were read by Florence 
Ridpath of Jenkintown and Sadie Par- 
sons of Canton. 

Saturday morning was given to the 
association for inspecting the buildings 
of the Osterhout free library and the 
Wyoming historical society library, the 
last session being called together in the 
reference room of the Osterhout free 
library. The main topic for the morn- 
ing was The public library and the 
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immigrant, by J. Maud Campbell of 
Passaic, N. J. She dealt with the prin- 
ciples of the needs and rights of the 
foreigners, who long both for the liter- 
ature of their fatherland and for infor- 
mation concerning the land to which 
they have come. . She demonstrated the 
value of special attention to this class - 
of persons and convinced her audience 
of their opportunities. 

Miss Campbell was followed by Anna 
L. Holding of Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh, who spoke on Books on 
America for the immigrant. 

Miss Holding had prepared for her 
New York State library school degree 
a bibliography of books in ten foreign 
languages about America, including 
only such books as would be of value 
to libraries in the effort to meet the 
needs of foreigners wishing to gain 
practical information about the history, 
government and institutions of Amer- 
ica. Mr Wright suggested the consid- 
eration of codperation in the matter of 
printing labels for books in various 
languages, giving the borrower in his 
own tongue the necessary information 
as to length of time the book might 
be kept, fines, etc. 

The report of the treasurer was read 
and approved. The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: 
President, Harrison W. Craver of 
Pittsburgh; vice-president, Emma R. 
Neisser of Philadelphia; secretary- 
treasurer, Daisy M. Smith of Home- 
stead. Resolutions of appreciation of 
courtesies received and help rendered 
were passed. 

The final paper of the session was 
read by Sarah F. Gates of the Mans- 
field state normal school library on the 
subject Library instruction in normal 
schools. Making the statement that the 
public has the right to demand that its 
teachers have a_ practical working 


knowledge of the use of reference 
books, indices and card catalogs, and 
the power to instruct pupils in their 
use, Miss Gates explained the methods 
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of instruction in these subjects in nor- 
mal schools, and urged a more intelli- 
gent cooperation between librarians and 
teachers. 

Saturday afternoon the association 
was taken in a special car over the 
Laurel line to Scranton, where they 
visited the Scranton public. library 
and the International correspondence 
schools. FLorENcE A. Watts, Sec’y. 


Rhode Island— The fall meeting of the 
Rhode Island library association was 
held at East Greenwich, October 109, 
with President Ethan Wilcox in the 
chair. 

General Thomas W. Chace of the 
board of trustees of the East Green- 
wich library welcomed the association 
and spoke of the importance of the 
library as a factor in the educational 
life of a community, classing it as really 
a normal school for its readers. He 
gave a brief outline of the history of 
the East Greenwich library. 

Herbert O. Brigham, librarian of the 
Rhode Island state library, presented an 
interesting report of the A. L. A. con- 
ference held at Lake Minnetonka last 
June. This was followed by a round- 
table discussion presided over by Mrs 
Mary E. S. Root of the children’s de- 
partment of the Providence public li- 
brary. The morning session closed with 
an address by H. L. Koopman, librarian 
of the Brown university, on The John 
Hay library. This was illustrated with 
plans. 

In the afternoon business was taken 
up. The minutes of the annual meet- 
ing were read and approved. It was 
voted to amend the constitution as fol- 
lows: 

There shall be at least two meet- 
ings in each year, one of which shall 
be the annual meeting, which shall be 
held in June. 


Rey. Daniel Goodwin, D.D., spoke | 


upon Some early Rhode Island libraries. 
He said in part: 

Perhaps the earliest Rhode Island li- 
brary of which we have any knowledge 
was that of William Blackstone, who 
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brought 200 volumes on the backs of 
cattle to Cumberland in 1635, where he 
lived at Study Hill for 40 years, though 
these books were burned by the Indians 
in 1637. 

Newport was the seat of the first 
lending or circulating library. In 1700 
this was established in Trinity Church, 
some 50 years before the founding of 
the well-known Redwood library. 

A private library in Narragansett at 
Hopewell, the home of Matthew Robin- 
son at Kingston, in 1750, was the center 
of a distinguished circle of literary men. 
This was the largest collection of books 
in the colony at that time. The second 
largest was at the Glebe House in 
North Kingstown, established in 175T. 
This was connected with the old Nar- 
ragansett Church, presided over by Rev. 
Dr McSparren. 

The speaker displayed some old books 
rescued from the old Coffee House book 
store of Providence when that build- 
ing was destroyed by the September 
gale of 1815. 

Coming down to present-day condi- 
tions the speaker expressed the thought 
that when the John Hay library shall 
be finished Providence then will have 
six large libraries and may be justly 
called City of Libraries. 

President Wilcox read a short paper 
on Library bulletins; their uses and ad. 
vantages This closed the program. 


.Washington—The fifth annual meeting 
of the Washington state library asso- 
ciation was held at the Spokane public 
library, October 6-7. 

The first session was called to order 
Tuesday afternoon by the president, 
T. C. Elliott. Rev. J. W. Allen, trus- 
tee of the Spokane public library, gave 
an address of welcome. 

The subject of the afternoon, The 
value and preservation of local history 
material, was opened by a paper by 
Mrs Caroline L. Hathaway. Mrs Hath- 
away spoke of the value of local ma- 
terial, which was easily available now, 
to future generations, and of what li- 
brarians could do in collecting . photo- 














gtaphs, relics, newspaper articles, ete. 
This was followed by a discussion on 
the ways and means of collecting and 
preserving such material. At the close 
of the session, the members of the asso- 
ciation were tendered a “Seeing Spo- 
kane” tour by the Spokane Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The evening session was also devoted 
to local history. W. S. Lewis of Spo- 
kane gave an interesting address on 
The Spokane house. This was followed 
by a paper on Dr John McLoughlin by 
T. C. Elliott. 

The Wednesday morning _ session 
opened with, appointments of commit- 
tees, followed by a discussion of the 
preservation of newspapers, clippings 
and pamphlets. A short talk was given 
by F. F. Hopper on Bookbuying, and 
specially of buying books at auction. 
An informal discussion on Problems in 
a small library was led by Ellen G. 
Smith. Miss Smith spoke of the best 
methods of binding and mending books, 
illustrating her talk with specimens 
of work. She had found that the prac- 
tice of examining each book carefully 
as it was returned, in the presence of 
the borrower, lessened the number of 
damaged books. She stated that she 
had solved the question of circulating 
bound periodicals by loaning them for 
three days only and charging 25 cents a 
day for each day overdue. 

In addition to the usual resolutions 
of thanks, the committee on resolutions 
reported on two matters as follows: 

1) Whereas, there has been a growing and 
constant call upon the State library for assist- 
ance in starting, or fostering, new enterprises, 
or in assisting in organizing or administering 
small libraries, and this assistance has been 
impossible because of lack of legislation or 
funds, except in so far as correspondence 
was available; therefore, 

Resolved, that this association refer to its 
legislative committee the especial need of in- 
augurating, at the coming session of the legis- 
lature, active and effective field work and the 
necessary appropriation therefor. 

2) Resolved, that it is the sense of the asso- 
ciation that there should be a state archives 
department created in connection with the 
State Jibrary by the legislature to collect and 
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preserve all material pertaining to the history 
of the state. 

Resolved, that the members of the Wash- 
ington State Library association pledge them- 
selves individually to codperate with each 
other in systematically searching out all local 
matter (booxs, pamphlets, clippings and man- 
uscripts) of permanent historical interest and 
in indexing the same, showing the location 
and ownership, and that they shall report all 
such matters to C. W. Smith of the Uni- 
versity of Washington library, Seattle, to aid 
him in making a finding list on source mate- 
rial on state history. The secretary is asked 
to send a copy of this resolution to each 
library. 

After some discussion it was decided 
that Seattle be the next place of meet- 
ing during the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
exposition. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, 
William E. Henry, librarian University 
of Washington; first vice-president, 
Judge George W. Belt, Library board, 
Spokane; second vice-president, Mrs 
Mary Walker, librarian Aberdeen pub- 
lic library; secretary, F. F. Hopper, li- 
brarian Tacoma public library; treas- 
urer, Mrs Caroline L. Hathaway, ref- 
erence librarian Spokane public library. 

Mrs Lou Diven of the State library 
gave a short talk on the traveling libra- 
ries of the state, of which she said there 
were 255. The direction of reading 
through the public library, was discussed 
by Mabel M. Reynolds. A question 
box ‘was conducted by F. F. Hopper. 
Among other questions that of duplicate 
material was discussed. Mr Hitt of- 
fered to make mimeograph copies of 
such material and send to various li- 
braries of the state if the librarians 
would send their lists to him. The offer 
was gladly accepted by the librarians 
present. 

It was decided that the librarians of 
British Columbia, Oregon, Idaho and 
Washington be invited to attend the 
next meeting of the association. 

The last meeting was held that eve- 
ning in the ‘Hall of the Doges” in the 
form of.a banquet given by the librarian 

and staff of the Spokane library. 
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State Supervision of Library Exten- 
sion in I]linois 


Dr George E. Vincent, in his address 
before the meeting of the [Illinois li- 
brary association, referred to the lack 
of state supervision of library exten- 
sion in Illinois as follows: 


However excellent the individual libraries 
of a state may be, the highest efficiency 
demands some centralizing agency of organ- 
ization, supervision and extension. We _ use 
the phrase “the great state of Illinois,” as 
though this had in itself a magical power. 
In many respects, “the great state of Illi- 
nois” has much to learn from other states. 
“The great state of Illinois” is not always 
in the van of progress. “The great state of 
Illinois” is in some regards conservative to 
the verge of stagnation. It is not, there- 
fore, absolutely astonishing, however deplor- 
able, that this “great state of Illinois” has 
failed to put its library work on a modern, 
enlightened and efficient basis. From Wis- 
consin, “the great state of Illinois” may get 
valuable suggestions for library extension, or, 
better still, it may take as models the active 
state libraries of New York, California and 
Michigan. I am glad that your association 
is calling attention to the pressing need of 
modern library administration for the state; 
I hope that you will carry a vigorous cam- 
paign to a successful issue. There are many 
anomalies in our commonwealth, many cry- 
ing needs for reorganization, but there is 
nothing more intrinsically absurd than mak- 
ing a library administration the perquisite 
of a political office. 

This may have been well enough in those 
paleozoic times, when the mausoleum theory 
of the library prevailed, but in these days 
of expert knowledge and technique, and of 
resourceful adjustment to the needs of indi- 
vidual for the community state to continue 
a regime of personal, political control of 
what ought to be an organized and efficient 
agency of education is simply grotesque. In 
the early days of Yale, when the college was 
being moved to New Haven, the citizens of 
that town went to Saybrook, which was 
resisting the transfer, laid violent hands on 
the books of the college, and carted them off 
to the banks of-the Quinnipiac. Far be it 
from me to incite you to riot and to raise 
the cry of “On ‘to Springfield,” even in the 
interests of literature, but I sincerely hope 
that you will be successful in laying peaceful 
hands upon the library of the state, and put- 
ting this wunder expert, enlightened and 
progressive control. 


While this was said humorously there 
is much figurative truth in it. 


What state supervision doesin other states 


Works for the establishment of public 
libraries in localities able and willing to 
support them. 

Visits libraries for the purpose of giv- 
ing advice and instruction. Aids in or- 
ganizing new librares. 

Assists in reorganizing old libraries 
according to modern methods which in- 
sure the best results and greatest effi- 
ciency of the lbrary. 

Collects and publishes statistics of 
libraries for the guidance and informa- 
tion of trustees. 

Gives advice and assistance in plan- 
ning library buildings, and collects mate- 
rial on this subject for the use of library 
boards. 

Helps in book selection and purchase. 

Maintains a system of free traveling 
libraries which furnishes books to rural 
communities and villages too small to 
support local libraries, and to larger 
vilages and town as an inducement to 
establish free public libraries, 

The teachers of St Clair county, IIL, 
in association assembled, under the di- 
rection of A. M. Wolleson, librarian of 
Belleville, Ill, passed strong resolu- 
tions endorsing house bill No. 207, in- 
troduced in the last legislature, and 
requested their state senators and rep- 
resentatives to work in the interest of 
a similar bill during the next session of 
the general assembly to the end _ that 
the bill may become a law. If libra- 
rians in other communities will do a 
similar work, much help will be af- 
forded the cause of supervision. 

It is the imperative duty of everyone 
interested in the development of better 
things for Illinois, to consider carefully 
how they may help to bring about the 
supervision so sadly needed and _ then 
to proceed, without waiting for further 
summons, to contribute that help to the 
betterment of conditions as they exist. 

Mary EILEEN AHERN. 























Library Schools 


University of Illinois 


Two members from the faculty, Act- 
ing Director Wilson and Miss Curtis, 
and one member of the senior class, 
Miss Sachs, attended the Illinois library 
association meeting at Galesburg in Oc- 
tober, and report a very interesting and 
enjoyable conference. 

As a result of the meeting the school 
was fortunate in being able to secure 
Mrs Elmendorf of the Buffalo pub- 
lic library for two addresses. Mrs 
Elmendorf spoke on October 14, 
both morning and afternoon. Her talk 
in the morning began with reminis- 
cences of former A. L. A. meetings, 
and of the leaders in library work who 
were always to be found at these meet- 
ings, some of whom are no longer in 


the active field. After a few minutes 


of delightful reminiscences, Mrs Elmen- 
dorf read the paper containing her ad- 
dress given at Galesburg the day be- 
fore, thus enabling those who were not 
able to go to the meeting, to get some 
of the pleasures at first hand. Later 
in the day Mrs Elmendorf spoke on 
some of the special features of the Buf- 
falo public library, calling particular at- 
tention to the open shelf room. This 
brought out many questions from the 
members of the school until the speaker 
was obliged to cut short her talk 
abruptly, to take a train. 

The services of Miss Lyman of Oak 
Park, Ill., have again been secured for 
a month’s work in April, 1909. Miss 
Lyman will take up the matter of chil- 
dren’s libraries and work with children 
in general. 

The Library club has again reorgan- 
ized and has held two meetings during 
this fall. The first was a_ business 
meeting, and the officers elected were 
Inez Sachs, president; Elizabeth Smith, 
vice-president ; Mabel Jones, secretary- 
treasurer. At the second meeting of 
the club Mr Drury gave a very inter- 
esting historical sketch of the develop- 
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ment of the University of Illinois li- 
brary. He was followed by Miss Simp- 
son of the faculty, who gave a reminis- 
cent talk of the early history of the 
school. 

Alumni notes 

Louise Bb. Krause, 1898, is presi- 
dent of the library club in New Or- . 
leans. Miss Krause gave an elemen- 
tary course in library methods at 
Tulane university, as a part of their 
university extension work last year. 

The annual Iowa reunion of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois library school grad- 
uates was held in connection with the 
meetings of the lowa library associa- 
tion at Cedar Rapids in October. Nine 
were present at the reunion dinner: 
Misses Tyler, Fargo, Langworthy, Du- 
ren, Carr, Shaffer, Carey, Howe and 
Mrs Snushall. A most pleasant and 
profitable occasion is reported. Mr 
Brett, dean of the Western Reserve 
library school, Mr Legler, dean of the 
Wisconsin library school, and Mr 
Richmond, a_ well-known Iowa _his- 
torian, were guests. ; 

An Ohio luncheon of Illinois grad- 
uates attending the meeting of the 
O. L. A., with Miss Coy and Miss 
Merrill as hostesses, took place in Cin- 
cinnati November 5. Those present 
were Misses Merrill, ’03, Derby, ex 
‘07, Phillips, ’o8, Clatworthy,  ’oo, 
Nichol, ’07, Gramerly, ’04, Coy, ’o4, 
Ahern, ex ’96, Brotherton, ’o03. 

One of the most successful reunions 
of the I. L. S. association is that re- 
ported from the Galesburg meeting. 
Nineteen were present, including the 
president and secretary of the Illinois 
library association. Miss Curtis of the 
faculty was a guest. 

Miss Bertha Randall, 1903, of the 
Pittsburgh Carnegie library, has been 
appointed secretary-treasurer of the 
I. L. S. association in place of Julia W. 
Merrill, resigned. 

Personal 


Lyda Broomhall, ’o8, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan library, has gone 
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to the catalog department of the library 
of Columbia university. Henrietta 
Weir (ex ’og) succeeds Miss Broom- 
hall as assistant in the catalog depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan. 

Esther Smith, ex ‘05, has been pro- 
moted to the headship of the catalog 
department of the University of Michi- 
gan library. 

Laura Gibbs, 1898, formerly in Rad- 
cliffe college library, is cataloger in the 
library of Brown university. 

Flora Fay Carr, ex ’07, has resigned 
her position in Charles City, Iowa, to 
become librarian of the Grinnell public 
library. 

Caroline Langworthy, ‘03, has been 
appointed state organizer of Iowa in 
Miss Mann’s place. Her headquarters 
will be at Des Moines. 

Elizabeth Burnside, ’07, is now or- 
ganizing the Bradley Polytechnic _li- 
brary at Peoria, Ill. 

Marian Bell, ‘06, formerly cataloger 
at Bryn Mawr, is now cataloger at the 
University of Nebraska library. 

Effie Sands, ex ‘og, is assistant in 
the University of Nebraska library. 

Mrs Mary McLellan Snushall, ex 
’o7, has returned from Santiago, Chili, 
and has been organizing the library at 
Villa de Chautax academy of Rock 
Island, Ill., and cataloging the Public 
library of Newton, Iowa. 

Nina Rebecca Shaffer, ‘07, is assist- 
ant cataloger University of Iowa, lowa 
City. 

Mayme Batterson, ‘o8, is organizing 
the library at Mt Morris college, Mt 
Morris, Ill. 

The news of the death of Vonie 
(Wiley) Douglass, 1903, has been re- 
cently received. FRANCES SIMPSON. 


New York state library 


The senior class gave a Hallowe’en 
party to the faculty and students on 
the evening of October 30; on the 
afternoon of November 3, Mr and Mrs 


Walter entertained the school at their 
home. 

The advisory committee of the New 
York state library school association 
have agreed on rules for the adminis- 
tration of the student loan fund estab- 
lished by the association last spring. 
Sums not exceeding $200 will be lent 
to students needing aid for the second 
year of the course and who are recom- 
mended by the faculty. A note for the 
amount must be given to the advisory 
board, in whose hands the administra- 
tion of the fund is placed. 

Julia T. Rankin, director of the Li- 
brary training school of the Carnegie 
library, Atlanta, Ga., spent October 30 
at the school examining its methods 
and conferring with the faculty. 

The senior and junior classes have 
elected the following class officers: 

Class of 1909: President, Isabella K. 
Rhodes; _ secretary-treasurer, Florence 
B. Gray. 

Class of 1910: President, John b. 
Kaiser; vice-president, Mary Lytle; 
secretary-treasurer, Henrietta M. Blasl. 

Mrs S. C. Fairchild has completed 
her course of 10 lectures on American 
libraries. It is gratifying that in addi- 
tion to giving the present members of 
the school an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with one to whom the suc- 
cessful past of the school. is in large 
part due, the relatively large number 
of lectures indicates Mrs Fairchild’s 
permanent return to the library field as 
an active influence. 

Arthur F. Rider, 1905-6, was mar- 
ried to Grace Godfrey, October 21, at 
Milton, Mass. 

Jennie L. Knight, Summer school, 
1907, was appointed librarian of the 
Levi Heywood memorial library, Gard- 
ner, Mass., and began her duties Octo- 
ber I. 

Rosalie Mumford, ‘04, has been ap- 
pointed librarian and secretary for De- 
troit home and day school. 

Georgette Ross, ‘o6-7, has been ap- 
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pointed acting ‘children’s librarian for 

four months at the Broadway branch 

of the Cleveland public library. 
FRANK K. Water, Vice-director. 


Pratt institute 


The work of the term is well started 
and going forward without interrup- 
tion. A tea was given to welcome the 
new instructor, Miss Elliott, and one 
for Miss Rankin, of ‘98, director of the 
library school of Atlanta. Miss Rankin 
gave the students an interesting ac- 
count of the school and an explanation 
of its adaptation to the library prob- 
lems peculiar to the South. 

Another visitor has been Miss Tay- 
lor, who inaugurated in 1goo the “in- 
formation desk” of the Pratt institute 
free library. . 

The students attended the first meet- 
ing of the Long Island library club on 
October 15, at the Prospect branch of 
the Brooklyn public library, at which a 
paper on Books written in prison was 
given by F. C. Hicks of the Brooklyn 
public library, and an account of the 
state association meeting by Miss Rath- 


-bone. 


Movements of graduates 

Class of 1908: 

Miss Frank has been appointed chil- 
dren’s librarian in the new High Bridge 
branch of the New York public library. 

Miss Birdseye and Miss Burns, first 
assistants in the Chatham Square and 
Tompkins Square branches. 

Miss Sims is assistant in the Colum- 
bia university library; Miss Buck, chil- 
dren’s librarian at the Washington 
county free library, Hagerstown, Md.; 
Miss Croker, of the Cabanné branch 
of the St. Louis public library; Misses 
Greer and Kellogg, assistants in the 
Osterhout library, Wilkes-Barré, Pa.; 
Miss Hardenburg, cataloger in the 
library of the American society of civil 
engineers; Miss King, cataloger in 
the Long Island Historical society’s 
library; Miss MacDonald, office secre- 
tary to the Pennsylvania library com- 


mission; Mr Ward, assistant in the ap- 
plied science department of the Pratt 
institute free library; Miss Dudgeon, 
assistant in the Seattle public library. 

Miss Bush is engaged in making a 
union catalog for the United engineer- 
ing societies of New York. 

Mr Watkins (’06) has been appointed- 
reading-room assistant in the Library 
of Congress. 

Miss Beaman of the same class is 
now an assistant in the Clark university 
library. 

Mrs de Gogorza (‘o1) has been made 
head of the Leonard branch of the 
Brooklyn public library, and Mrs 
Maltby (‘oo) of the Tompkins Square 
branch of the New York public library. 

Marcia N. Dalphin (Pratt, ‘o4) has 
been appointed children’s librarian at 
the Bruce branch; Julia FE. Tirrell 
(07) to that of the Washington 
Heights branch; Miss Grasty (‘06) to 
that of the Tompkins Square branch, 
and Miss Sibley (’06) to that of the 
St Agnes branch of the New York pub- 
lic library. 

Mary A. Chase (‘o5) h.s been made 
first assistant at the Webster branch of 
the same library. 

Miss Bucknam (’98) has been ap- 
pointed head cataloger of the Queens 
Borough system. 

Anna C. Tyler (’05) has an appoint- 
ment as special assistant in the New 
York public library, with some super- 
vision of story telling and bulletin 
work. 

There should be added to the regis- 
ter of the class of ‘og the name of 
Marjorie MacMurchy, Toronto, Ont. 

Mary W. PiumMer, Director. 


Western Reserve university 


The library school, in addition to 
the prescribed courses for its regular 
students this year, offers a course of 
30 lectures for those who, having 
passed the required examinations, are 
admitted as substitutes on the Cleve- 
land public library staff. The lectures 
are given at the school Wednesday 
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afternoons and Saturday mornings 
through the first semester. For several 
years the Cleveland public library has 
tried various methods of giving pre- 
liminary instruction to newcomers, and 
this plan, which the school has pro- 
posed, is the outgrowth of these ex- 
periments. The course will only cover 
the methods used in the Cleveland .pub- 
lic library. 

The members of the faculty gave a 
reception to the class of ’og in the li- 
brary school rooms Friday evening, 
October 16. There was quite a large 
gathering, composed of all those offi- 
cially connected with the school, the 
regular and special students, the heads 
of departments and branch librarians 
of the Cleveland public library and the 
alumnz, who thus had a chance to re- 
new old acquaintances and form new 
ones. 





A. R. Spofford Memorial 


A memorial meeting in honor of the 
late Dr A. R. Spofford was held at the 
Library of Congress, Thursday, Novem- 
ber 12. Dr Herbert Putman presided 
and paid a high tribute to Dr Spofford’s 
upright and honorable career from boy- 
hood to the close of his active life. 
(See Independent, November 19.) 

Henry B. Blackwell, of Boston, a 
close friend of Dr Spofford in New 
England and later in Cincinnati, told 
of his life during the early part of his 
manhood. He dwelt specially on Dr 
Spofford’s membership in the Literary 
society of Cincinnati, where Dr Spof- 
ford met and debated with men of na- 
tional prominence. William Dawson 
Johnston dwelt on the work of Dr 
Spofford in building up and developing 
the Library of Congress from 1861 to 
1897, when it was established in its new 
building. Mr Johnston also dwelt on 
the great interest Dr Spofford took in 
the work of the District of Columbia 
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library association, never thinking it 
beneath his dignity to take part in its 
proceedings, even in its councils. 

Theodore W. Noyes spoke of Dr 
Spofford’s faithfulness in developing the 
work of the Public library of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Alice C. Fletcher, of 
the Literary society of Washington, 
paid tribute to Dr Spofford as a mem- 
ber of that association. Prof. Walter 
Hough, president of the Anthropological 
society, spoke of Dr Spofford as a mem- 
ber of the association, and Hon. A. B. 
Hagner, president of the Historical so- 
ciety, acknowledged the obligation of 
the society to Dr Spofford for valuable 
work. 

A memento was issued for the occa- 
sion. This was an epilogue printed on 
heavy cardboard, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy: 

A. &. B. 
1825-1908 





The Epilogue 
He Toiled long, well, and with Good 
Cheer 
In the Service of Others 
Giving his Whole, Asking little 
Enduring patiently, Complaining 
Not at all 
With small Means 
Effecting Much 
He had no Strength that was not Useful 
No Weakness that was not Lovable 
No Aim that was not Worthy 
No Motive that was not Pure 
* KK 
Ever he Bent 
His Eye upon the Task 
Undone 
Ever he Bent 
His Soul upon the Stars 
His Heart upon 
The Sun 
x ok x 
Bravely he Met 
His Test 
Richly he Earned 
His Rest 
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News from the Field 
East 


The Boston public library has de- 
cided to suspend for the balance of the 
year the law which authorizes Sunday 
opening of the branch libraries of that 
city. This action is caused through 
lack of funds. 


The Providence (R. I.) public li- 
brary has, for the past six years, re- 
ceived -in succession each class in the 
public schools in charge of a teacher, 
giving a practical talk by the children’s 
librarian, on the use of the library, the 
use of reference books, card catalog 
and indexes. Talks on the construc- 
tion of books, printing, binding, con- 
tents, etc., are also given. A decided 
difference has begun to be noticed in 
the use made of the books by the li- 
brary’s constituency. This year a simi- 
lar course is pursued with the classes 
of the normal schools, and it is thought 
in time the effect on the relations be- 
tween the library and schools will bring 
evidence of the work that is done. 


Central Atlantic 


Adah Durand (Pratt, ’08) has been 
appointed librarian of the Milbrook 
(N. Y.) free library. 


Mabel N. Champlin (Pratt, ’o08) has 
been appointed librarian of the Newark 
(N. Y.). public library. 

L. Elizabeth Howard (Pratt, ’94) 
has become librarian of the Engineer- 
ing societies, New York. 


W. Homer Ames, for some years li- 
brarian of the Bosler memorial library, 
Carlisle, Pa., has resigned his position, 
the resignation taking effect November 
1. Mr Ames is succeeded by Gertrude 
A. Reed. 


Laura E, Babcock, for eight years a 
cataloger in the Library of Congress, has 
been appointed to the position of chief 
cataloger of the Syracuse university li- 
brary, to fiil the position made vacant by 
the transfer of Miss Wandell to the li- 
brary school faculty. 
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An exhibition of American and _ for- 
eign bookplates belonging to the Brook- 
lyn library was held November 9-19, 
in the Bedford branch. Among the 
American artists represented were 
Jones, Chambers, Stone, Jacobson and 
Elizabeth H. Saunders. Examples of 
German artists were Paul Voigt, Georgé 


Barlosius, F. Stassen and Bernard 
Wenig. 

The cornerstone of a new branch 
library to be called the Richmond 


branch of the Free library of Philadel- 
phia (Pa.) was laid Wednesday after- 
noon, October 28. 

Addresses were made by Joseph G. 
Rosengarten, president of the board of 
trustees of the Free library of Phila- 
delphia ; Hon. Thomas R. Fort, jr; Rev. 
A. J. Arkin, Architect Edward L. Til- 
ton and J, C. M. Gable, who is super- 
vising the building of the library. Mrs 
Edward L. Tilton laid the cornerstone. 

The new building is the eleventh to 
be constructed from the Carnegie fund 
and is being built in Gothic style, the 
material being brick with granite foun- 
dations and terra-cotta trimmings. The 
city of Philadelphia has purchased suffi- 
cient ground to permit of a small park 
in the rear of the new building, thereby 
increasing the beauty and effect of the 
same. 


In the annual report of W. D. Johns- 
ton, librarian of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, it is stated that collections for 
the year have been restricted to the lit- 
erature of education. The purchases 
have been limited, as far as possible, to 
works not received by the Library of 
Congress through copyright deposits. 
In conformity with this policy, 58,604 
pieces of non-educational literature 
have been transferred to other district 
libraries. A special effort has been 
made to collect school and educational 
reports. The total accessions number 
6831 v., making a total of 62,002 v. and 
84,488 pamphlets in the library. The 
bibliographical service of the library is 
along three lines: First, preparation 
of printed catalog cards; second, com- 
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pilation of check lists on educational 
literature; third, compilation of lists on 
educational subjects. The card cata- 
logs to current educational literature 
not copyrighted in United States are 
printed and sold by the Library of 
Congress. Plans are now under way 
for greatly extending the bibliograph- 
ical work. Much work of the kind 
is greatly needed, but held off for lack 
of funds. 

The service of the library has been 
classified and vacancies will be filled 
hereafter by examination. The _ staff 
numbers nine, and the call is urgent 
for five more junior clerks and_ three 
under clerks. The contents of the li- 
brary is said to be exposed to danger 
of fire and the shelving inadequate, in- 
convenient and dangerous to use. 

Central 

Stella Wiley (Pratt, ‘o7) has been 
appointed librarian of the Public library 
at Onawa, [owa. 

Margaret Upleger (Pratt, ‘07) has 
returned to her former position as libra- 
rian at Mt Clemens, Mich. 

Anne C. Keating has resumed the 
assistant librarianship of the State nor- 
mal school at Terre Haute, Ind. 

Alexandrine La Tourette (Pratt, 08) 
has been made librarian of the Stevens 
Point (Wis.) state normal school. 

Ella G. Parmele, for the past 10 years 
librarian at Oshkosh (Wis.) normal 
school, has been appointed librarian of 
the Public library of that city. 

Asa C, Tilton of the State historicai 
society, Madison, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed secretary and treasurer of the 
National association of state libraries to 
succeed Miss Oakley, resigned. 

The new Carnegie library at Hibbing, 
Minn., was opened to the public the 
last of October. This library was built 
by a $20,000 donation from Mr Car- 
negie. . At present there are about 5000 
books in the library. Margaret Palmer 
is to be the librarian. 
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L, L. Dickerson, for some time con- 
nected with the Oklahoma state normal 
school library at Edmund, has been ap- 
pointed acting librarian of the Iowa 
college library at Grinnell, Ia. 

The library building of De Pauw 
university at Greencastle, Ind., was 
dedicated November 6. The occasion 
was made one of special note by the 
presence of the full Board of bishops of 
the Methodist church. 

John A. Lapp, late of Cornell uni- 
versity, has begun his duties as legisla- 
tive reference librarian of the Indiana 
state library. Mr Lapp succeeds C. B. 
Lester, who takes a similar position in 
the New York state library. 

Caroline \. Langworthy, reference li- 
brarian of the lowa_ state university 
library at Iowa City, la., has resigned 
that position to become library or- 
ganizer for the lowa library commis- 
sion, with headquarters in Des Moines. 

The St Joseph (Mo.) public library 
has on display a collection of books se- 
cured from the International confer- 
ence of tuberculosis recently held in 
Washington. <A list of library books 
on the same subject that may be bor- 
rowed is also on exhibit. 

A memorial in the form of a_por- 
trait in miniature handsomely framed 
in gold of the late librarian, Mrs Kate 
A. Henderson, was presented to the 
Public library of Joliet, Hl. The me- 
morial was the gift of the club of the 
city of which Mrs Henderson was a 
member. 

John Vance Cheney, librarian for the 
past 14 years of the Newberry library, 
Chicago, has resigned his position. The 
resignation will take effect July 1. Mr 
Cheney came to the Newberry library 
from the Public library of San Fran- 
cisco to succeed the late Dr W. F. 
Poole. He will retire from library 
work and remove to the Pacific coast, 
where his time will be given to his liter- 
ary labors. His removal is largely de- 
termined by Mrs Cheney’s ill health. 














Piuplire 


The principal and one of the teach- 
ers in the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) high 
school spend Sunday as library assist- 
ants in the Public library, one in the 
morning and the other at night. They 
asked to be allowed to do it because 
they wanted to get in touch with the 
class of people that use the library at 
that time. 

The report of the Lansing ( Mich.) 
public library records a total circulation 
of 49,685 v., with 911g borrowers, and 
19,352 v. on the shelves. Lists of books 
were distributed to the factories and 
business houses on machinery and elec- 
tricity, resulting in increased interest. 
Branches *have been opened in three 
schools during the school year. 

The Iowa state historical society has 
been presented with a magnificent col- 
lection of several thousand volumes by 
the widow of the late Samuel J. Kirk- 
wood, JIowa’s war governor. These 
books are enhanced in value by the ad- 
dition of the letter-books of Governor 
Kirkwood, containing his war corre- 
spondence and correspondence as secre- 
tary of the interior in President Gar- 
field’s cabinet. 

Charles M. Roe, for over 22 years 
connected with the American Baptist 
publication society, has severed his con- 
nection therewith to accept a flattering 
offer made him by Dr J. H. Kellogg of 
Battle Creek, Mich. Mr Roe’s resig- 
nation is very much regretted both by 
himself and the officers of the society, 
put the financial considerations offered 
Mr Roe seemed to make it imperative 
on him to accept. 

The forty-first annual report of the 
University of Illinois shows a_ total 
circulation of 62,908v., of which 39,- 
675 v. were for home use and the re- 
mainder for library use. During the 
year 12,437Vv. were added to the li- 
brary, making a total of 108,383 v. in 
the library. Expenditures for books 
amounted to $27,515; for periodicals, 
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$3783: for binding, $3412; for salaries, 
$14,580. 

During the year picture bulletins for 
speakers coming to address university 
audiences have been displayed in the 
library with books by or about the per- 
sons. The second exhibit was the col- 
lection of ror of the best novels, Eng- 
lish and American, and lists were dis- 
tributed throughout the student body. 
This list was met with a hearty recep- 
tion and encouraged the library to con- 
sider further lists. 


South 


Maud Durlin (Pratt, ‘06) has been 
appointed librarian of the El Paso 
(Texas) public library. 

Anne ©. Shivers (Pratt, ‘o8) has 
been appointed librarian of the Poly- 
technic institute, Auburn, Ala. 

Mary Wiley will succeed Annie 
Pierce as assistant librarian at the Car- 
negie library, Charlotte, N. C. 

F, B. Berkeley, chief of the travel- 
ing library division of the Virginia state 
library, has resigned his position to 
assume the practice of law. Mr Berke- 
ley has been connected with the library 
force for three years and has done ef- 
fective work while there. 

The Carnegie library at Stetson uni- 
versity, DeLand, Fla., has been opened 
to the faculty and students of that uni- 
versity. While the building proper is 
the gift of Andrew Carnegie, the en- 
dowment fund is the gift of the 
Countess Santa Eulalia, formerly Mrs. 
John B. Stetson. The library serves as 
a United States government depository 
for the state of Florida. 

The annual report of the Louisville 
(Ky.) public library shows a total cir- 
culation of 442,830 v., of which 32 per 
cent was at the branches and 40 pet 
cent was juvenile books. Pooks are 
now delivered to children, not only at 
the main library, but also at 11 stations 
and through 26 school room collections, 
During the year 15,546 v. were added 
to the library, making a total of 105,- 
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399 v. in the library. There are 34,674 
borrowers. 

This fiscal year was noted for the 
completion and occupation of the High- 
land branch building as well as the main 
building. The records in the reference 
room show a decided increase in the 
use of the department by business men 
and by the new University of Louis- 
ville. 

West 

Loveland, Colo., opened its beautiful 
new library building, a gift of Mr Car- 
negie, to the public, October 31. The 
building is one story and basement, 
gray brick and stone, with terra cotta 
trimmings. Anna V. Duffield, the libra- 
rien, reports a bright outlook for the 
future of the library in its new quar- 
ters. 

Pacific Coast 

John Q. Packard, who gave to Salt 
Lake City, Utah, its public library 
building at a cost of $75,000, and also 
gave the library building at Santa Cruz, 
Cal., died at. the latter place October 1. 


The annual report of Public library, 
San Francisco, shows a total circula- 
tion for home use of 465,437 v., an in- 
crease of 115,791 v. over the circulation 
of last year. Card holders number 30,- 
065. During the year 13,189 v. have 
been added to the library Four branches 
and six deposit stations have been in 
operation continuously for the full 12 
months of the past year and the main 
library was opened March to. 

Foreign 

The fifth annual report of the Yama- 
guchi (Japan) public library records a 
total circulation of 156,351 v., of which 
66,881 v. were juvenile books. ~The li- 
brary has 22,576v. on its shelves and 
was open 334 days of the year. Dur- 
ing that time 6528 traveling libraries 
were sent out, showing a total circula- 
tion of 22,631 v. 


The report of Charles Madeley, di- 
rector and librarian of the museum and 
library of the Borough of Warrington, 
England, gives a most interesting and 


satisfactory account of the success of 
the supplementary work of this insti- 
tution. The various exhibits are ac- 
companied by the literature of the sub- 
ject. In addition to the work of the 
museum, the library’s outside circula- 
tion reached 89,529 v., of which 31,- 
038 v. were issued through the juvenile 
department at the museum and through 
school libraries. 


The Public library of Dublin, Ire- 
land, has come in for adverse action 
by the auditor of the government 
board, and, it is reported, without any 
legal decision to justify his action, with 
the result that the work of the library 
has been very seriously crippled. The 
public reading libraries were closed in 
January, 1908; the magazine and news 
rooms were closed in September, 1908, 
though they have since been re-opened 
through the means of a generous gift 
from the Hon. Thomas Sexton. All 
routine work has stopped, as well as 
the purchase of new books. The only 
part of the library in operation are a 
few of the reference and loan depart- 
ments, which are opened a few hours 
each day, though they remain unheated 
and unlighted. A petition has been 
made to the government, but action has 
not yet been taken upon it. 





Wanted— Position as librarian in school 
or public library by trained librarian 
of experience in serving as head of pub- 
lic and of university library. Amherst 
college library school and Simmons 
college library school certificates. Com- 
petent to teach Normal school methods. 
Address Box 175, State Normal School, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 





Cedric Chivers Co., bookbinders, g1I- 
913 Atlantic av., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
have been awarded the Grand Prix, 
which is the highest award, at the 
Franco-British Exhibition, London, for 
the artistic variety of design in the 
decoration and for constructive improve- 
ments in the binding of books. 
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Here are some of the reasons why our 
Library business has increased more than 
fifty per cent. within the last five years. 











q Our enormous book stock, comprising miscellaneous, 
scientific and technical books, and school and college 
text books, is more complete than that of any other 
house in the country. 





q Our Library Department has carefully studied the 
requirements of libraries, and has had many years of 
experience in handling orders from Public, School, Col- 
lege and University libraries. All orders, lists, and 
inquiries are placed in the hands of competent bookmen. 





gG Our prompt and efficient service, together with our 
satisfactory prices, are appreciated by our large number 
of library patrons. 


q Our annotated MONTHLY BULLETIN OF NEW 
BOOKS is one of the most helpful library aids issued. It 
is sent without charge, and if your library does not 
receive it, we will be glad to mail it to you every month. 











LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


215-221 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
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Library Bureau notch stack 


a 





A new Library Bureau stack embodying many exclusive, 
practical features. The only bracket stack which is entirely 
free standing and can be erected without being attached to 
the structural part of the building. 

Brackets are of Greek design, but Gothic oe are 
supplied when that design harmonizes with architecture of 
building. Enamel finish. 


EITHER WOOD OR METAL SHELVES 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Library Bureau 


BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Twenty-nine salesrooms in leading cities in United States, Canada and Great Britain 
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Vertical Filing 








A necessity in library equipment. Useful as this system is 
for the systematic filing of correspondence, it is of far greater 
value in a library for the orderly preservation of that mass of 
miscellaneous matter which can be kept in no other way. 

Photographs, catalogs, pamphlets, clippings, manuscript 
rates and other data can be brought together ‘by subject and 
made available for instant reference, when otherwise they 
would be scattered in many places, and be practically useless. 

For a full description of the system as applied to library 
work, see PusLic LisrariEs for October, 1907, page 316. 


. 


Library Bureau 
43 Federal Street, Boston 156 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


316 Broadway, New York 





Twenty-nine salesrooms in leading cities in U. S., Canada and Great Britain 
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DRAWING-INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING-INK 
ENGROSSING-INK 
9 | TAURINE MUCILAGE 
i HIGGINS PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 
> DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
nc LIQUID PASTE 


OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


ARE THE FINEST AND BEST GOODS OF THEIR KIND 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives and 
adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and withal so efficient. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


Branches: Chicago, London 271 Ninth St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


% 











A Catalog of Selected Fiction 


We have compiled from a number of accredited lists of fiction a very com- 
plete, and we believe a very satisfactory catalog. This catalog we 
purpose to publish in four standard editions, of 800, 1200, 1600 
and 2000 titles, respectively. 


Libraries desiring abridgements of any of the four regular editions will be 
- supplied in lots of 1000 or more at the same prices as for stock 
editions. For special editions in which additions are required an 
extra charge per book is made. All editions are printed’ with or 
without Cutter Numbers. 
The complete catalog, 2000 titles, with or without Cutter numbers, is now 
ready ; also the edition of 800 titles, without Cutter numbers. 
With Cutter numbers, 5x7% inches, 147 p.; without Cutter 


numbers, 334x634 inches, 172 p. Single copies prepaid, 25c. 
Quantity price furnished on application. 


The H. W. Wilson Company, Minneapolis 
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Publications of Library Bureau 
156 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Library Primer $1.00 
John Cotton Dana 
This is a brief statement of the 
principles underlying library organi- 
zation, administration and economy. 
Indispensable for those beginning li- 
brary work. 
Notes on Bookbinding for Libraries $ .75 
John Cotton Dana 
“The committee cordially commends 
Notes on bookbinding for libraries to 
all librarians. We believe if its ad- 
vice is followed the library bookbind- 
ing of the country will be enormously 
improved.”—A. L. A. committee on 
bookbinding. 
Cataloging (1908) $ .25 
. Esther Crawford 
A manual intended for the un- 
trained cataloger, and full of helpful 
suggestions for the small public li- 
brary. The sample cards given are 
the best that are published. 


Public Libraries $1.00 a year 
A live, independent library maga- 
zine. 



































SEIN 


To receive asa gift ¢ 
IN ITER RNs TATION NAL 
It is 2 are ay ' ON ina — > of 
| oe service and value to the home, professional 
business man, and the student. The work answers 
correctly allkinds of f questions in language, about am 
rivers, men, names in fiction, foreign wo 
other subjects. 2380 Pages, 5000 Illustrations, aces 
by 25,000 ‘Additional Words, Useful, Attractive, Lasting. 
Its accuracy is unquestioned. The final authority for the 
U. S. Supreme Court end all the State Supreme Courts. 
WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
Largest abridgment of the International. The Thin Paper 
Edition is a real gem of bookmaking unsurpassed for 
and A Choice Gift. 
1116 Pages. 1400 Illustrations. ‘ 
Write for ‘‘ Dictionary Wrinkles,’’ and Specimen Pages 
FREE. Mention in your request ‘THis PUBLICATION rend 
receive a useful set of Colored Maps, pocket size. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Remember the pleasure and ‘benefit in ownlag on 
~__—x INTERNATIONAL 






































OUR LIBRARY SERVICE 


We have recently supplemented our service to libraries, by procuring 
Out-of-Print and Scarce Books, and by importing English books. 

Our Educational Catalogue contains a full list of Supplementary 
Reading, indicating the grade to which each title is adapted. 

Our Clearance Catalogue contains overstock at special prices, and 
an alphabetical arrangement by authors of all cheap editions of Recent Pop- 
ular Fiction and Standard Library 12mos in one list. 

Our Library Catalogue of 3500 approved titles, following A. L. A. 
lines, is of great convenience to small libraries. 

Our Monthly Bulletin notices promptly every new book of importance. 

These Catalogues are sent on request. 

Three notable features of our service are: 


PROMPTNESS, THOROUGHNESS and LOW PRICES 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
33 E. 17th Street, New York 
























Public Libraries 











153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue 


include 


and Works on Art 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Publishers, Importers and Booksellers 


A large number of books carefully selected from 
our publications and importations is now offered 
at greatly reduced prices to libraries. 
books, a list of which will be sent on request, 


Volumes of Essays, History, Travel, Memoirs 


Our catalogues and the Book Buyer, a monthly magazine devoted to books, 
authors and literary affairs, sent free on request 






NEW YORK CITY 


The 







and Natural History 

















that of any other concern in the trade. 


tion is constantly securing. It is why LI 


NEW YORK 


BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


The Wanamaker 3ook Stores 4 Philadelphia and New York do a combined book business almost double 


This accounts for the extraordinary purchases of remainders of editions that the Wanamaker organiza- 
BRARIES can secure through the Wanamaker stores, splendid 

editions of standard and recent books at very much lower prices than are possible elsewhere. 
ANY BOOK EXTANT is here or will be secured, if obtainable anywhere. 
BOOK CATALOGUE. All inquiries given careful and expert attention. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 








Send for the Wanamaker 


PHILADELPHIA 




















Are You Interested in 
Good Library Bindings? 


SEND FOR 
PRICE LIST OF 100 OF THE BEST NOVELS 


bound from publishers’ sheets, sewed 
with Rademaeker’s patent overcast- 
ing stitch, with best English pigskin 
backs and Keratol washable sides. 








THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

















Library Orders 


for Foreign Books filled at lowest 
rates. Of German Books we keep 
the largest stock in America. Send 
for our quotations and catalogs. 


E. Steiger & Co. 25 Park Place, New York 

































































Lending Library Bookbinding 


Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904 Liege, 1905 
Grand Prix, Milan, 1906 Grand Prix en, 1908 

















CEDRIC CHIVERS, Ltd. 


BOOK BINDERS 
911-915 Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


F what immediate use to your library are those books in your binder’s hands, 
or those laid on one side awaiting repair? Have you ever totaled the propor- 
tion of your stock out of service from this cause during the year? 

Buy your popular books bound from the quires in this binding. They will 
never require re-binding, and very few require re-sewing, but will be available for 
constant service. They will cost you much less in the long run and will add con- 
siderably to the efficiency of your stock. 

Lists of Stock Replacements, New Fiction, Standard Poetry, etc., at special 
prices, bound from the sheets in Chivers’ Bindings, will be mailed to any librarian 
on application. 
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ee McDevitt- Wilson 


Bargain Book Shop 
ONE DOOR OFF BROADWAY 
Nos. land 10 Barclay St. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Children’s Books 


Our stock of Children’s Books is larger than ever before. In 
addition to our catalog of 500 Juveniles at special discounts 
selected from the Pittsburgh Graded School List and the 
A. L. A. Catalog, we have secured remainders in many 
other good items. The following are but a few of the new 
titles. Order at once. Quantities limited: 


The Book of Gnomes 


By Frederick E. Weatherby. Dutton........................ $1.50 65 

























The Animal Trip to Sea 

By Clifton Bingham. Colored Illustrations. Dutton..... ..... .50 as 
Japanese Fairy Stories 

By Yei Theodora Ozaki. Colored Illustrations. Dutton....... 2.00 .90 





The Pied Piper of Hamelin 


By Robert Browning. Illustratedin color by Van Dyck. London. 1.25 60 


The Toy Village 
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The largest stock of Publisher’s Remainders 
in New York 
Send for Christmas Catalog 
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